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The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to 
be known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indi- 
eated be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 
The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Universalist Publishing House 
EMERSON HUGH LALONE, Manager 
16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
Telephone Lafayette 4485 


MINISTERS’ INSTITUTE AT FERRY 
bk, BEACH 


c!H. Emmons 


[HE General Convention is taking ad- 
vantage of a fortunate opportunity oc- 
casioned by the presence of Miss Georgene 
Bowen at Ferry Beach, in August, to place 
her before the Ministers’ Institute for one 
lecture. This lecture will be in addition 
to her daily lectures as a member of the 
faculty of the Women’s Institute of the 
W.N.M.A. 
Miss Bowen returned to the United 
States early in the year, on furlough, after 
ten years of service as director in charge of 


GEORGENE BOWEN 


Blackmer Home, a W. N. M. A. project. 
The latter society is co-operating in ar- 
rangements made for Miss Bowen to ad- 
dress the ministers on “Our International 
Service,’ at ten a. m. Friday, August 13. 

Based on the high standard of service 
she has personally maintained in Tokyo, 
Miss Bowen’s address can be counted on 
to be of corresponding practical value to 
the ministers attending this year’s In- 
stitute, which meets the week of August 
7-14. 

Reservations should be secured early 
from Mr. Robert Needham, manager of 
the Ferry Beach Park Association of Uni- 
versalists, Quillen House, Ferry Beach, 


Saco, Maine. 
* * 


OUTLINE PROGRAM FOR THE 
CHICAGO CONVENTION 


General Theme: Facing New Frontiers 


Saturday Evening, October 16 

G. S. S. A. Informal Get-Together and 
Short Program—Friendship Circle. 

Sunday, October 17 

11 a. m. Morning Services of Worship 
at Unity Church, Oak Park, and at 
St. Paul’s Church, Chicago. 


4.30 p. m§, Readings from Modern Re- 
ligious Poetry. 

8 p. m. Platform Meeting — keynote 
speaker (to be announced). 

Monday, October 18 

9.15 a.m. to 4.80 p.m. G.S.S. A. Busi- 
ness Sessions, including Memorial Ser- 
vice to Dr. A. Gertrude Earle at 11.45. 
a.m. and Forum Meeting at 3.30 p. m- 

8 p. m. Platform Meeting under the 
auspices of the G.S.S. A. Speaker: Dr. 
Ernest J. Chave, Chicago University. 


Tuesday, October 19 

9.15a.m.to4p.m. W.N. M.A. Business: 
Sessions. 

9.15 a.m. to12 noon. Ministerial Associa- 
tion Business Session and Panel Dis- 
cussion. G.§. 8. A. Conferences. 

8 p.m. Platform Meeting under the aus- 
pices of the W.N. M.A. Speakers: Mrs. 
Alice E. Taylor and Dr. Elliott P. Jos— 
lin. 

Wednesday, Ociclei 20 

9.15 a. m. to 12 noon. 
ness Sessions. 
Conferences. 

Zto5p.m. General Convention Business: 
Session. 

8 p. m. Service of Worship and Com- 
munion Service, Unity Church, Oak 
Park. Occasional Sermon, Rev. S. R. 
Brooks, D. D. 


Thursday, Ociober 21 

9.15 a. m. to 12 noon. 
tion Business Session. 

1.80 to 4.30 p. m. Round Table Confer-- 
ences—U. G. C. 

8 p.m. Platform Meeting in recogition 
of the Centennial of the Illinois Uni- 
versalist Convention. Speakers: Rev. 
F. D. Adams, D. D., ‘One Hundred 
Years of Universalism in Illinois.” Rev. 
C. L. Seott, D. D., “Facing New Fron- 
tiers.” 


Friday, October 22 

9.15 a.m.to5 p.m. General Convention. 
Business Sessions. 

7 p. m. Convention Banquet for all. 
Speaker: Rev. Preston Bradley, D. D. 


W.N. M. A. Busi- 
Ministerial Association: 


General Conven- 


Devotional services conducted by Rev. 
Laura B. Galer will be held every morning, 
except Sunday, at 8.45. 

All meetings will be held at the Hotel. 
Stevens unless otherwise indicated. 

Special luncheons, dinners, ete., will be 
arranged at places to be announced later. 
Those already scheduled are as follows: 
On Tuesday—Luncheon for state officers 
and commission members of the W. N. 
M. A.; Luncheon sponsored by the G. S. 
S. A. for church school workers, ministers. 
and others; World Friendship Banquet 
for W. N. M. A., preceded by reception.. 
On Wednesday—Ministerial Association 
Luncheon; W. N. M. A. luncheon for new 
Board and commission members. On. 
Thursday—Universalist Loyalty Fellow- 
ship Breakfast; W. N. M. A. Round Table 
Tea; Ferry Beach Reunion Dinner. 
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TO PROGRESS LABOR MUST BE RIGHT 


CNENTIMENT in the United States has grown 
S rapidly against the C. I. O. organization of 

John L. Lewis. Weshare the prevailing opinion, 
but by no means share the growing hostility to the 
labor movement. 

Unlovely as are some of the labor leaders, the men 
who break contracts, the men who want trouble for 
the sake of ending the social system, even less ad- 
mirable are some of the iron men of industry and the 
parasites raised up by them to spend their money and 
carry on their names. 

From our standpoint there are simple elemental 
things in the labor disputes which too often are ig- 
nored. One is that labor, capital and management 
alike are necessary. Another is that wages have to 
depend on what a business can earn. And a third is 
that a desire to work together for the best interests of 
all concerned must exist on all sides to insure peace 
and prosperity. 

John L. Lewis, who is a far better man than his 
enemies will admit, lost the sympathy of millions 
through the actions of the men in his organization 
whom he could not control. Having made a contract, 
in our opinion he would have fulfilled the contract, 
but he did not. In the case of the General Motors 
contract, his own wild men took matters out of his 
hands. 

We are supposed to be capitalistic and anti- 
labor because we do not favor direct action, we do not 
believe in the closed shop, and we stand for the 
American principle of the freedom of every man to 
work or not to work. And we are quite content that 
those who argue with epithets should hurl epithets at 
this statement of principle. 

But because we stand for these ideas, we do not 
have to stand, and do not stand, for selfish exploi- 
tation, and industrial espionage, or against organized 
labor. 

If labor had not organized, American working- 
men would not be where they are today. With owners 
who are liberal and progressive we unfortunately, also, 
have owners who clutch all they can grasp and dis- 
gorge only when their knuckles are rapped. 

We believe that the present orgy of strikes is 
nearing its end. We shall have strikes in the future, 
but they will be strikes for decent pay and fair working 
conditions, not to enhance the prestige of one labor 
organization at the expense of another. 

And in spite of all the objections to the inter- 
ference of government, we stand strongly for the 
principle of the Labor Relations Act. Unquestionably 
it is imperfect. Unquestionably to make it work 


owner and workmen must be made equal before the 
law, and labor subjected to the penalties of organiza- 
tion as well as given the benefits of organization. 
But the arbitrary and selfish on both sides cannot 
be controlled except through law. 

There will continue to be a terrific hue and cry 
raised by the selfish rich, and we shall see them gain 
power and influence to which they are not entitled by 
the lawlessness of the selfish poor. But the movement 
to make all men equal before the law and to give 
all men an equal chance in the world will go on. 

It may give us a better perspective if we will turn 
back to the life of John Ball and read some of his 
sermons. The authorities executed ‘‘the mad priest,” 
as they called him, but his plea for equality lived after 
him, and lives now almost six hundred years since 
his death. We do not hold him up as an ideal labor 
leader, or as an ideal minister, but, because of his 


sacrifice, laborers do not lie out in the fields. They 
are no longer churls. 
The labor movement is essentially right. It be- 


comes wrong when it uses wrong methods. And when- 
ever and wherever it seeks to dominate it becomes a 
menace. We want no rule by the proletariat and no 
rule by the money power. We want a government 
of, by and for all the people. 


* * 


MORE CONCERNING RHUS TOXICODENDRON 


ATHER jauntily, too jauntily, we delivered our- 
selves two weeks ago of some sentiments con- 
cerning poison ivy, apropos of a recent munici- 

pal ordinance of Sea Cliff, Long Island. 

We write not jauntily now, but sadly and sub- 
missively. Word evidently got back to the poison 
ivy vines, bushes, trees and shrubs closest to us, and 
they apparently did not like our remarks and took 
prompt action in the premises. 

We therefore apologize. Poison ivy is a beautiful 
vine. Its leaves in summer are of the most glossy 
green and in autumn of the loveliest scarlet. The 
plant exemplifies the virtues of tenacity and courage, 
finding a livelihood under the most untoward condi- 
tions, and surviving the most devastating attacks. 

All this is the truth, and is no less the truth be- 
cause our desire to propitiate and placate the rhus 
that we know best must be obvious to all of our readers. 
We would keep on good terms with poison ivy. We 
would not recklessly offend it. We hate to think 
that any of the beautiful things in the vegetable king- 
dom are down on us. 

If it be asked why, with so many important 
things to write about, we give space to rhus toxico- 
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dendron, let us make answer, albeit sadly, that we can 
not help ourselves, we cannot get away from the 
subject, it is on our mind night and day. 

In this, our hour of meditation, many passages 
of scripture come to us, such as “Eternal vigilance is 
the price of comfort,’’ or words to that effect, and “A 
fool and his folly are a warning,” or words to that 
effect. 

But such is life. One thing after another. God 
reigns and the republic marches on though we itch 
with the fire of Gehenna. And while we still are for 
the municipal ordinance of Sea Cliff, we advise all 
and sundry to go at the matter conservatively, gently, 
and encased in armor plate. 


* * 


THE SERVICES IN BEARDS HOLLOW 


NCE again announcement has been made in the 
newspapers of Schoharie County, New York, 
and copied by papers in Albany, Schenectady, 

Oneonta and other communities, of the services which 
are to be held in the Little White Church of Beards 
Hollow, N. Y., on the five Sundays of August. 

The announcement is of interest to Universalists, 
first, because Universalists scattered over New York 
state attend, second, because the Universalist churches 
are sympathetic to all movements which unite Chris- 
tians of many sects, and third, because the editor of 
this journal is in charge of the services. 

The editor will preach on the first and last Sun- 
days and will conduct the services throughout the 
month. 

On August 8, Dr. Everett C. Herrick, president 
of Andover-Newton Theological Seminary, will preach 
the sermon and the services will mark the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the starting of the church. _. 

Back in 1862, a farmer who owned the farm that 
now belongs to the editor, gave land for a church, and 
Baptists and Lutherans built the little church. Five 
years later the Lutherans bought out the Baptists, who 
retired after some friction and difficulty. This bit of 
ancient history makes more interesting the visit of 
Dr. Herrick, one of the leading Baptists of the country, 
and head of a combined Baptist-Congregational in- 
stitution for the training of ministers. The Lutherans 
still left there will give him a great welcome. 

The Rev. George Swart, Methodist Episcopal 
minister of Richmondville, four miles from the church, 
will preach on the 15th, and he was suggested for the 
duty by his colleague, the Rev. Morris Skinner, the 
pastor of the Lutheran church in Richmondville, to 
which most of the Lutherans in Beards Hollow now 
belong.. Mr. Skinner has been one of the backers 
of these August services from the beginning, has 
preached every year, and wants all the people of 
Richmondville to be as keenly interested in them as 
those of his own congregation. 

On August 22, Dr. Roger F. Etz will motor up 
from Boston to preach the sermon. In a summer full 
of engagements for him, the General Superintendent 
has saved time for this movement. It is the kind of 
thing in which he believes, and he wants to pull his oar. 

The significance of this month of meetings in a 
little country community can easily be minimized, 
and perhaps just as easily exaggerated. 


To us the opening of a closed church on a single 
Sunday of the year can not be lacking in significance 
to believers in a religion that takes note even of a 
sparrow’s fall. The reconstruction and rehabilitation 
of a single church is not without meaning. This little 
old church has been made both sound structurally and 
beautiful. It has been rescued from that slow decay 
which ends in broken windows and rotting walls. It. 
has been made a little gem of ecclesiastical simplicity. 

Nor is it without meaning that people fill the 
building for the services, that they come from near 
and far, that there is enthusiasm for the work, and 
that money is raised easily for it. 

To us it means much also that the neighbors, 
Catholic and Protestant, in the midst of haying and 
oat harvest, all of them with dairies to care for, do: 
the work in a united and happy spirit. 

That is why we give time to the work in a month 
when our regular work is going steadily on and must. 
have attention. 

While we realize that people come to the Little 
White Church once or twice and then disappear, that. 
the congregation is shifting, that there is no organiza- 
tion and no permanent membership, and that no de- 
nomination can report the services as theirs, neverthe- 
less people of all kinds meet to worship the one God 
and Father of us all, and seem to be blessed by the 
experience. 

For those motoring from a distance let it be noted. 
that Beards Hollow is reached by turning south from 
motor route 7, four and one-fifth miles west of Cobles- 
kill, N. Y., and a mile east of Richmondville, N. Y. 
While a road turns south on both sides of Stony Creek 
bridge, the right road is on the east side of the bridge. 
The creek road will carry one to the church, three: 
miles up from the turn. The services are on standard. 
time, eleven o’clock. 

* * 


A NEW MINISTERS’ SERVICE BOOK 


HE pastor of the Central Baptist Church of 
Providence, R. I., has just produced a valuable: 
service book* which is likely to have a consid- 

erable sale. The book illustrates a trend toward the: 
larger use of liturgy in church services, but the author 
is aware of the danger lurking in the trend. 

In an introduction Dr. Albert W. Beaven writes: 
“In the free churches the secret of a liturgy which is 
at once satisfying and permanent will be found in the: 
wise policy of keeping artistry of expression in sub- 
jection to sincerity of purpose, and making worship a 
preparation for and an inspiratino to action, not a. 
substitute for Christ-like conduct.” 

Besides marriage services and funeral services,. 
there are services for use in visiting the sick, in which 
Dr. Russell L. Dick has collaborated. 

There are services for the special offices of the 
church and four morning and two evening <cervices 
for the regular worship service. There are prayers. 
for all the special days of both church and state. 

It seems to us like an admirable piece of work. 


*Min'sters’ Service Book for Pulpit and Parish Use. Com- 
piled and edited by James Dalton Morrison. Willett, Clark and 
Company: Chicago and New York. Price $1.50. 
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“BLEST LAND OF JUDEA” 


LESTINE takes in more than “the blest land 

of Judea, thrice hallowed of song,” as Whittier 

called it. But what more it takes in depends 
on the century that one is talking about. Always its 
boundaries have been changing. Even now no man 
knows how far it stretches to the east. 

The only clear title to the country possessed by 
any people probably was that of the ancient Philis- 
tines, and their title is clear mainly because we do 
not know their history. 

Egypt had the land again and again. Assyria had 
it. Babylonia had it. The Greeks and Romans of 
various dynasties had it. The bloody Crusaders had 
it. The “unspeakable Turk” had it, and he is not 
so unspeakable either, when we come to know him. 

In the midst of the stress of a war, 1914-1918, 
assumed to be holy on both sides, it happened that 
promises were made to two different parties. Ethi- 
cally this, of course, was righteous in the sense that 
blowing people to bits with high explosive is righteous. 
It was involved in winning a righteous cause. These 
conflicting promises, however, have raised a lot of 
what-you-may-call-it since the war. The Arabs have 
wanted a united Arabia and the Jews have wanted a 
homeland. In the very shadow of the Holy Sepulcher 
it seemed possible to make the lion and the lamb lie 
down together, and the lion learn to eat lily bulbs 
instead of lamb. But it has not worked. An impas- 
sable barrier has been assailed by an irresistible force, 
and the only way out, it seems, is to stop pushing the 
barrier and to stop exercising the force. 

This lucid explanation, need it be said, relates 
to the proposed partition of Palestine. 

When we read Lawrence of Arabia, we take up 
for the Arabs. When we read about the settlement 
of barren valleys by Jews driven out of Germany, we 
become a Zionist. 

The plain facts are that a Royal Commission 
appointed by the Government of Great Britain, the 
Mandatory Power involved, has brought in a report 
dividing up Palestine between Jews, Arabs and the 
Mandatory Power. The Cabinet has approved the 
report. The plan will have to be tried. Extremists 
on both sides may render the experiment hopeless. 
The plan has not had a good press at this present 
early writing. Not knowing what else to suggest, we 
say try it. 

In most things of this kind, where we can not 
turn the mill with the water that has passed, a good 
rule is “start from here.’”’ In other words, we should 
do the best possible with the situation as it stands. 

We find that 300,000 Jews have been added to the 
Jewish population of Palestine since the World War, 
and that 80,000 were there before the war. They have 
irrigated a barren region, developed hydro-electric 
power, built comfortable homes, and no passages in 
the report of the commission are more moving than 
those which describe their happiness. 

No civilized power would desert them now and 
turn them over to the mercies of a hostile Arab army. 
Besides, the world must find a place for thousands of 
other homeless Jews, and even the little Jewish state 
proposed can absorb 60,000 of these per year. 

A good argument against the report can be based 


on the fate of 200,000 Arabs who have been left in 
the new Jewish state and some thousands of Jews who 
have been left in the Arab state. The only reply 
possible is that they can move over the line or stay 
where they are. If the Arabs are not maddened by 
fear of Jews getting a majority in their land, they will 
treat the Jews decently, and we doubt if anyone need 
worry about the fate of the Arabs in the new Judea. 

In all the talk about broken promises it is well to 
remember that there would be neither Arab kingdom 
nor Jewish homeland had it not been for the sacrifices 
of the Allies in the World War. 


* * 


THE NEW MICHIGAN CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 


T cheers us greatly to have The Michigan Christian 

Advocate appear in new type and style. 

People keep saying that these are hard days for 
religious papers, and we suppose we shall have to 
admit it, for we have our share of troubles. And 
doubtless the Michigan paper has its share, but it 
doesn’t flinch and it doesn’t simply endure them. It 
boldly pushes ahead. 

The Michigan Christian Advocate is one of the 
papers with personality in its pages. It illustrates 
the fourth canon of literary work—life. It is not 
enough, Carl Van Doren says, to make literature that 
illustrates the true, the beautiful, the good. It must 
have power to project itself. It must hit something. 
It must grip and stick. 

There is a most interesting character editing The 
Michigan Christian Advocate named William H. Phelps, 
and he has a modern-minded associate named John E. 
Marvin, and together they are producing a paper that 
Michigan Methodists are proud of and that all of us 
in the family of journalists are proud of it. 

The editor starts off the first issue of the improved 
Advocate with an editorial based on the text: “I do not 
say that I have already won the race or have already 
reached perfection. But I am pressing on.” 


This new model of the Advocate starts some long 
thoughts. The Advocate has been afloat for nearly sixty- 
four years and for the last seventeen we have pulled 
hard on the stroke oar, with nearly six hundred preachers 
pulling the other oars. 

We have lived on criticism, mingled with praise, 
and have profited by it. Occasionally we have wished 
we might trade the criticisms for a few crumbs of co- 
operation, but we swallowed and digested it all, crea- 
tive and helpful criticism and seventeen less lovely 
kinds, including the sandburrs. 

We have tried to put Christ at the center of the 
Advocate’s program and life, as this is a Christian Ad- 
vocate. 

We have tried to outline the way that Christ 
planned to build his Kingdom on earth with redeemed 
men and to insist that winning men to make them 
into builders and getting them at the building task was 
the main business of the church. 

We have tried to make the Advocate the best 
“‘house organ’”’ in Methodism, so that the laymen would 
have to have it to do their work intelligently. We have 
noticed that Advocate-less laymen go lame on both 
their feet. 


We wish we could quote it all. There is a live 
man back of the words. His job is our job. His 
success is our success. More power to him. 
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_Three-Dimensional Religion 
Russell Henry Stafford 


They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy 

mountain; for the earth shall be full of the knowledge 

of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea.—Isaiah 11 : 9. 
E have here a song of the coming Messianic 
Age, or, as our Christian hope calls it, the 
Kingdom of God on earth. It is described 
as if it were to come by miracle. But that the author 
meant this literally is not likely. For he was a states- 
man as well as a prophet. As a statesman, he was 
familiar with the fact that signal results in this world 
are normally won through slow processes. And he 
would not have been a prophet if he had not recog- 
nized the responsibility of man as well as the power of 
God. For the ethical note which is the salient charac- 
teristic among these preachers of the Old Testament 
implies that even God cannot fulfill His aims among 
men unless men do their part. Where the miracle 
comes in, then, is that when this ideal of equity and 
brotherhood in peace and kindness is at length at- 
tained it will seem like a miracle. For it lies in the 
nature of our minds that when we see before our eyes 
a satisfaction long pursued and finally overtaken we 
forget the steps which have led to it, and are as 

happily surprised as if we had got there in one leap. 

The notable feature of this poem is that Isaiah 
is here looking forward with hope unclouded by dis- 
appointments thus far, and that he expects this hope 
to be reached through religion. For all his stern fact- 
facing as to the present, he was an unbending optimist 
as to the future. And it sounds as if he were also a 
visionary. For who else would suppose that anything 
as abstract as religion could ultimately work a com- 
plete and glorious revolution in human living? 

Yet Isaiah was no dreamer of rosy dreams. The 
history of his time tells us that no man could be more 
practical than he was. It is precisely because his was 
an old and practiced hand at the management of men 
and affairs that he did not make the mistake of think- 
ing that religion is abstract. Real religion governs 
the attitudes and motives of those who hold it. It is 
the only force strong enough to change attitudes and 
motives from selfish to generous, from wrong to right. 
Isaiah was sure that harmony would be the final state 
of man on earth, because he was sure, as we also claim 
to be, that, after all, despite appearances to the con- 
trary, this is God’s world more than it is man’s, and 
sooner or later He will bring things around to His way. 
But Isaiah was shrewd enough to see that this could 
happen only as men in general were brought by re- 
ligion into a new frame of mind and a just orientation 
of will, so that God could do His work unhindered. 

Isaiah’s expression for religion is “the knowledge 
of Jahve.” His use of the personal Name which Israel 
gave to its own peculiar concept of the one God of the 
universe may possibly suggest to us at first that the 
prophet was a bigot, trying to make Jews out of all 
the Gentiles just because he himself was a Jew. That 
kind of accusation is often made against propagandists 
of any particular religious view. But in the case of a 
man of Isaiah’s stature it is as unfair as if one were to 
charge Professor Einstein with bigotry in seeking 


general acceptance of the theory of relativity. He 
seeks it, of course, because he believes that that theory 
is true, and that men are better off for knowing the 
truth than if they were to continue in error. The 
Hebrew view of God, associated with the name Jahve, 
was to evehtuate in the Christian view of God, as- 
sociated with the character of Jesus Christ. The two 
are continuous, though the second represents a long 
advance beyond the first. And for this understanding 
of the Universal Spirit just such a claim is made to 
demonstrate superiority as a scientist must necessarily 
make in behalf of a scientific discovery which super- 
sedes and corrects mistaken ideas previously held on the 
same subject. Unless we are still children we do not 
believe our religion is true just because it happens to 
be ours. Rather, we have made it our religion because 
we are convinced that it is true. 

We might further cavil at Isaiah for making re- 
ligion consist in knowledge, even though it be knowl- 
edge of God’s real nature. For knowledge seems to 
most of us a rather thin thing, a matter of facts mem- 
orized and principles grasped only by the intellect. 
But that is because our minds have been formed under 
the influence of the rather thin rationalism which has 
prevailed in the West since Descartes. Actually an 
intellectual impression, which is no more than that, 
no matter how clear and firm it may be, has no right 
to be called knowledge. Either we know a thing all 
over us and all through us, so that it has the vigor 
and tang of an experience, or we do not know it at all. 
Isaiah came to a full-blooded race which had little 
taste for ideas and speculations divorced from physical 
contacts and perceptions; a race of earthy realists. 
To them and to him the knowledge of the Lord or of 
any other truth meant nothing idly academic, but 
everything that we mean by learning plus practice 
plus appreciation. So no man could know God with- 
out serving Him. If he did not serve Him, that showed 
that he did not really know God; he only thought he 
did. 

It is this thoroughgoing quality of knowledge, 
as an awareness permeating the organism rather than 
confined to the upper story of the intellect, which war- 
ranted Isaiah in identifying religion with knowledge 
of the Lord. Doubtless also it suggested to him the 
figure by which he illustrated not only how widespread 
but also how penetrating religion must be before the 
Golden Age which he foresaw could come. “As the 
waters cover the sea’”’—the waters cover the whole bed 
of the sea. That is what makes it the sea. But wher- 
ever the waters lie, they have depth as well as length 
and breadth. They extend in all three dimensions. 
While they are spreading out, they are also soaking in. 
Just so, religion must spread out and soak in all over 
the earth, says Isaiah. Not until it has done so can we 
expect life on earth to be put right. But when it has 
done so we can expect that, definitely. 

For a long time, in our effort to spread the re- 
ligion of God in Christ to the four corners of our own 
land and the ends of the earth, we Christians were 
content to think in terms of outreach only, regardless 
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of depth. We must preach the Gospel everywhere; 
whether people understood it or not, they must at 
least have heard it, and have had the chance to em- 
brace it. We must get people to be baptized and join 
the church and to recite a Christian creed, even if 
they did so only to be like their neighbors, or to stand 
well in influential quarters, or to get rid of importunate 
persuasion, or for any other irreligious reason. And 
we measured the success of missions at home and 
abroad by the statistics of nominal conversions which 
they piled up, and the relative strength and importance 
of denominations by the numbers of their communi- 
cants. However shallow it might be, religion was 
successful in proportion to its mere extension. 

Here Isaiah’s figure of the sea comes in as a cor- 
rection. Wherever the waters spread, it all looks like 
sea to the landsman. And, to be sure, it has some 
depth everywhere. But depths vary significantly. 
By the sailor’s practiced eye some stretches may be 
recognized, even without soundings, just through 
subtle differences in surface color, as not the open sea 
at all, but shallows over reefs and shoals, where it 
would be disastrous to try to navigate a ship. One 
must know how deep the water is before one trusts 
one’s fate to it. In the same way, religion statisti- 
cally measured, that is to say measured on the surface 
only, without any plumbing of the depths, may be a 
fraud and a delusion. It is only when it has gone 
down far enough into life to reach the springs of action 
and change all patterns of behavior, that it can be 
trusted. 

It has to spread out before it can sink in; but it 
has to sink in before its outspread can mean what it 
seems to mean. Even if the whole world were to be 
evangelized in this generation, mere lip-service to 
the Name of Jesus would stand for nothing but men- 
tal acquiescence plus moral hypocrisy if there were 
not a marked concomitant change for the better in 
the attitudes and motives of those who rendered it. 
If everybody in America were to join a church next 
Sunday, the sun would not rise on a Christian America 
on Monday morning. But to the degree that average 
Americans, whether they are church members or not, 
when they clearly confront a practical issue, will de- 
cide soberly in accordance with Jesus’ principles 
of conduct, to that degree America is Christian. 

We have gravely needed to be recalled from a 
romantic faith in mere statistics of the spread of re- 
ligion to a realistic testing of its depth. And that 
summons has come to us ever more urgently with the 
increasing complexity of the social order since the rise 
of modern capitalism. It has been urged home upon 
our hearts especially by the war and the depression, 
and the new era of tensions, oppressions, hatreds, re- 
volts and misery which they have inaugurated. In 
the present crisis we are being reminded, not only by 
prophets of the Social Gospel, but by our own uneasy 
consciences, that no man is really a Christian just 
because he goes to church and is decent in his private 
life, so long as any selfish interest, whether of business 
or of class or of party or of country, makes him scorn- 
ful or negligent or hostile toward the needs of other 
children of God less fortunate than he. 

Most of us do not yet know what line to follow, 


or at best follow with hesitancy and tentatively the | 


line we have chosen, in making up our minds and ex- 
erting our civic influence as regards the tremendous 
social problems of the hour in America and throughout 
the world—such problems as war and how to prevent 
it, capital and labor, government in relation to busi- 
ness, and the like. But this much, I venture to say, is 
at least clear nowadays to all thoughtful Christians 
of all creeds and every shade of political and economic 
opinion, that as Christians we must no longer close 
our eyes to such issues, or peevishly deplore that they 
have arisen, but must face them squarely, and do 
whatever we have to do in connection with them from 
a judicious conviction of religious duty, not in terms 
of our own preferences or advantage, but for the 
general welfare and betterment of all our fellow-citi- 
zens and the human race at large. If I am right in 
believing this, then at last we are able to grasp what 
Isaiah meant by his figure of the waters of the sea. 
Religion is effectual and therefore genuine only to the 
extent that it penetrates, that it saturates the souls 
of men and cleanses their attitudes and motives 
wherever it spreads. 

Fortunately the Churches are preaching that 
kind of religion today. And in most denominations 
agencies exist, like our Congregational Council for 
Social Action, to sponsor this point of view specifically, 
to insist that religion be practical and contemporan- 
eous, and to promote general Christian intelligence 
in a non-partisan spirit as to the various alternative 
ways and means now being advocated for setting hu- 
man relations at length fundamentally to rights. But 
there begins to appear to be a danger to the further 
outspread of religion in this very concern for its per- 
meation of the social order within our own boundaries 
here at home. A leader of our fellowship, whom I like 
and in general admire, has lately ventured to suggest 
in private correspondence that the Church is now due 
to pass from the geographical into the sociological 
phase of its activity. That can mean only that religion 
is hereafter to soak in instead of spreading out. But 
this is surely a perilous error. And it is absurd, if 
Isaiah’s simile is just. 

It is perilous because to concentrate the whole 
attention and energy of American Christians upon 
American social problems can but confirm the growing 
nationalism of our country, at the very time when all 
men of sensitive public conscience are seeing more 
clearly than ever before that nationalism is a war- 
breeding curse wherever it is cultivated. Such ab- 
sorption in domestic issues will coddle us in the malef- 
icent delusion that isolation is practicable on this 
planet. In fact, of course, it isnot. For distance has 
been virtually annihilated. We must be neighbors of 
all other peoples, whether we will or not. Our most 
serious national problem, more important even than a 
fairer distribution of wealth and opportunity among 
our own citizens, is how we can be and remain good 
neighbors to them all, for our own sake as well as for 
theirs. 

And it is absurd, in terms of Isaiah’s figure, 
because by its very nature water must spread out and 
soak in simultaneously. One may dam a river, but 
one cannot dam a portion of the sea and pile the waters 
upon it higher than in surrounding regions without, 
first, performing an engineering feat of incredible 
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Among Our Churches 
New Hampshire Letter 


ROBABLY the most important event 
(to our denomination) which has 
taken place in this state is the calling of a 
minister to serve our church in Manchester. 
Since the first of April that church has 
been without a minister and the people 
have been hearing supplies and candidates. 
They have chosen Rev. Sidney J. Willis, 
who for the past six years has been minister 
of our churchin Monson, Mass. Mr. Willis 
was heard twice and made a fine impres- 
sion. They found that he has an enviable 
record in the parishes which he has served 
and are much pleased with their choice. 
Mr. Willis will move to Manchester about 
the middle of August with his family, 
ready to begin work in September. The 
conditions there present a challenge and 
Mr. Willis is accepting the challenge. 

It was my privilege to preach Sunday, 
July 11, at Ferry Beach. The grove never 
looked more beautiful. It was a beautiful 
day, with the sun shining brightly, the 
birds singing their songs, the trees waving 
their welcome and the flowers arranged on 
the altar affording an added inspiration. 
This leads up to the statement that New 
Hampshire is to be more fully represented 
at the institutes than for many years. 
Even far away Woodsville is sending six, 
Portsmouth is sending a good number, 
Nashua is sending six, besides other 
churches whose number we do not know. 

Children’s Sunday was generally ob- 
served in our churches in this state. We 
have not the figures, but many children 
were christened. Mr. McIntire of Woods- 
ville reports that the children christened 
on Children’s Sunday bring the total 
christenings during his eight years’ pas- 
torate to fifty-three. After four years of 
being without a church school superin- 
tendent in Nashua Children’s Sunday saw 
the church school led to the front of the 
church by the new superintendent and new 
assistant superintendent, two young men 
who have become interested. The church 
school of Nashua is looking forward to a 
good year. 

We note that Mr. McIntire of Woods- 
ville and Mr. Noble of Dover preached 
to the Masons on St. John’s Sunday, that 
Mr. Blair of Nashua preached to the fire- 
men of the city on their Memorial Sunday, 
and delivered the sermon to the graduating 
class of Sanborn Seminary in the Univer- 
salist church in Kingston on June 20. 

The congregation of our church in 
Nashua made its second annual pilgrimage 
to a historic Universalist shrine, this time 
to Gloucester. Last year Oxford was 
visited. It is strange that the same num- 
ber went as last year, twelve cars and sixty 
persons. This was on the last Sunday in 
June. At 8.30 on Sunday morning the 
party left the Universalist church in 
Nashua for the Universalist church in 


Gloucester. They arrived in season for 
the morning service and listened to a fine 
sermon by the pastor. After the service 
some time was spent in looking at the in- 
teresting things about the church. Then 
all repaired to the Murray-Sargent-Gil- 
man house, and were much interested in 
the many antiques. Those who brought 


their lunch went down to the park to eat . 


while others went to hotels and restaurants. 
It was a profitable day and those who went 
learned much of historic value regarding 
early Universalism. 

In the little town of Fremont there is an 
old church in which the Universalists hold 
services during the month of August each 
year. There is generally a good congre- 
gation, people driving in from miles around. 
This year the preachers are to be Rev. 
B. F. McIntire, Rev. J. W. Haskell, Dr. 
U.S. Milburn, and Rev. A. A. Blair. The 
services are held at eleven o’clock. If some 
of our people happen to be out riding they 
could do no better than to attend this 
service. 

The program is out for Ancestors’ Day 
at Langdon, which is to be observed on 
Sunday, Aug. 22, with services at eleven 
in the morning and two in the afternoon. 
Mr. McIntire, Mr. Haskell and Mr. Noble 
will be the speakers. Here is another 
chance for those who like to go into the 
country with a lunch, to attend this ser- 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Mrs. Alice Coe McGlauflin, widow of 
Dr. Wm. H. McGlauflin, now an editor 
with the Fine Arts Society in Washington, 
is spending her vacation at Ogunquit, 
Maine. 

Rev. Max A. Kapp of Fitchburg, Mass., 
was the preacher at the services in Ar- 
Jington Street Church, Boston, July 18. 


George F. McGraw has received a 
civil service appointment to the Norfolk 
Prison Colony, as director of community 
service. 


Rev. Edwin C. Broome, minister of 
the Unitarian church in Dighton, Mass., 
has accepted a call to become minister of 
the Universalist church in Pawtucket, R. I. 


Miss Elizabeth Bacon of Oak Park, IIl., 
called at Headquarters July 19. 


Massachusetts 


East Boston.—Rev. Hendrik Vossema, 
pastor. The attendance at morning wor- 
ship during the past season has averaged 
forty, and in the church school sixty. 
The kitchen has been renovated and re- 
decorated. This was the work of the Boy 
Scouts. Two suppers were given, one 
put on by the men, the other by the 
women. A legacy of $2,000 given the 


vice. You will see a fine old church, some 
beautiful scenery, profit by the discourses 
and enjoy good fellowship. 

Our friends of the Concord church have 
purchased a multigraph. It is being paid for 
by the societies of the church. It does fine 
work and isa great help in church publicity. 
Nashua has purchased a mimeograph. 
Weekly calendars are now issued and much 
publicity given to the various church ac- 
tivities. | Portsmouth, Woodsville and 
Manchester also have machines with which 
to carry their messages to the people. 

The churches of all denominations are 
working together and busily preparing for 
the preaching mission which takes place 
in November. Bishop John T. Dallas of 
the Episcopal Church is chairman of the 
committee having the matter in charge. 
Several meetings of the committee have 
been held and the ministers of many com- 
munities are organizing themselves in 
preparation for the important event. We 
are looking for deep and far reaching 
spiritual results. 

Mr. Stanley Rawson and his bride are 
spending the summer in Nottingham, where 
Mr. Rawson is serving as summer pastor. 

Mr. Edward Lewis is serving the Kings- 
ton church. Living in Plaistow, he goes 
to Kingston each Sunday and holds ser- 
vices. The Superintendent has heard 
nothing but good words regarding his 
work there. 

Arthur A. Blair. 


and Interests 


church was placed with the Convention in 
trust. Three members were received into 
membership on Holy Thursday, and two 
children were christened on Children’s 
Sunday. The pastor is spending the 
summer at his farm, Casa Loma, Lemp- 
ster, N. H. 

Southbridge.—E. Christian Westphalen, 
student-pastor. During July and August, 
when this church is closed, the pastor is 
laboring for the Congregationalists in three 
churches in adjoining towns in Pennsyl- 
vania. He is directing a two weeks’ va- 
cation school in each place, directing a 
choir in each of two of the towns, coaching 
a three-act play in one town, organizing a 
Boy Scout troup, organizing two young 
people’s groups, making a religious census 
in one of the towns, and preaching twice 
(sometimes three times) each Sunday. 
His summer work will close on Aug. 31. 
This church will reopen on Sept. 12. In 
order to give Mr. Westphalen the rest 
of two Sundays before beginning his new 
season’s work here, the State Superintend- 
ent, Dr. Coons, will take the opening 
service on Sept. 12. 


New York 


Washington Heights.—Rev. C. J. Harris, 
pastor. Camp Wamego opened July 1 
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with the largest number of children for 
many years. While campers are limited 
to fifty, this year the number will reach 
sixty-five, with a faculty of fifteen and 
eight assistants. Wamego is an important 
part of the church work, and non-commer- 
cial. The minimum cost of a season is 
$3,500, which the pastor has raised. Each 
year new church members come in through 
the camp. This year four new families 
have come, including a family in New 
Jersey across the bridge. Sunday services 
in camp are popular with the mountain 
people. This year a Bible class will be 
held Sunday afternoons before the public 
services, led by Mrs. W. J. Nehls, the 
Sunday school superintendent of the 
church and head of all girls’ work. Regu- 
lar services follow, and the attendance is 
never under seventy-five. On Sunday, 
July 25, a special service will be held, when 
two mountain families will join the church 
and a christening will be held for their 
children. 
Ohio 

Milford—Rev. Harriet Druley, pastor. 
Children’s Sunday was observed June 18, 
with appropriate services. One child was 
christened. Two young people and the 
secretary of the church school and the 
minister represented this church at the 
recent State Convention. At that conven- 
tion Miss Druley was re-elected to the 
office of secretary-treasurer of the state 
Church School Association and elected 
secretary of the Ohio Universalist Con- 
vention. As a result of these elections, 
Miss Druley has resigned as minister of 
Milford church, to take effect July 31, and 
the resignation has been accepted “‘re- 
gretfully.””’ Miss Druley felt the need of 
caring for her own health but did not wish 
to give up all her church activities. She 
will continue to serve in any capacity 
poassible, and will live in Milford with her 
mother. 

Vermont 


Concord.—Rev. G. H. Lewis, pastor. 
Fourteen children were christened June 
13, besides the baptism of a young woman 
at her home May 28. Memorial service 
was held in this church May 30, and Mr. 
Lewis gave the Memorial Day oration in 
the town hall, on ‘‘Why Should We Re- 
member?’”’ He preached the memorial 
sermon for the I. O. O. F. and Rebekahs 
June 6 and the baccalaureate sermon for 
the high school graduating class that eve- 
ning. 

* * 


INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


Certain developments of importance 
have occurred since the last announce- 
ment. 

Dwight H. Allen (I. W. A. 1935) has 
found it possible to attend the third ses- 
sion and to resume the activities in which 
he so materially assisted two years ago. 
It is probable that his wife, Stella Allen, 
will also be able to attend. 

It is now definitely assured that there 


will be an exhibition of pamphlets and 
other material issued by international or- 
ganizations somewhat along the lines of 
1936 but broader in scope. 

The new board of editors for Shifting 
Sands will probably include Mrs. Carol T. 
Restall, Mr. and Mrs. Dwight H. Allen, 
and Mrs. Robert M. Rice. 

During the third session Dwight H. 
Allen will repeat, with amplifications, his 
talk on the use of current pamphlets and 
periodical material by churches and or- 
ganizations. It will probably be remem- 
bered that this special conference wasa 
“request feature’’ of the first session and 
it will doubtless be as eagerly looked for- 
ward to now as then. 

A.I.A. 


* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Russell H. Stafford is minister of 
the Old South Church, Boston, Mass. 

Alton Whitford and Thelma Allen are 
young people in the Universalist church 
in Saugus, Mass. 

Dr. Harold E. B. Speight is dean of men 
at Swarthmore College. 

Dr. Herbert E. Benton is minister of 
the Church of the Messiah, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Rey. Edward Day is a retired Unitarian 
minister, living in San Antonio, Texas, 
and a noted Hebrew scholar. 

Dr. Alva W. Taylor is the educational 
director for the Save the Children fund. 

Neil G. Melone graduated from Har- 
vard this year and has been awarded a 
scholarship to study at Oxford, England, 
next year. 

Charles T. Greene is president of the 
Unitarian society at Ridgewood, N. J. 

Rev. Hugh Stevenson Tigner recently 
resigned the pastorate of the Universalist 
church at Middletown, N. Y., and ac- 
cepted a call to the Universalist church at 
Canton, N. Y. 


* * 


CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 


1937 
Previously reported............... 1,032 
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* * 


PRESENTED TO THE BEARDS 
HOLLOW CHURCH 


Mrs. William H. McGlauflin of Wash- 
ington, D. C., widow of the General Super- 
intendent, has just presented a beautiful 
communion set and christening bowl to 
the Beards Hollow Church, of which 
Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., is the acting 
pastor. 

Mrs. McGlauflin, who is an artist as well 
as an art editor, was greatly impressed by 
the church and its rural setting on a recent 


visit there, and is interested in the services: 
held there every summer in August. 
* x 


CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 221. Sheshequin, 


Pa., 18. Standing Stone, Pa., 2. To- 
wanda, aed. .0., berry, Nowyic, 40 lotal, 
250. 


* x 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


“An Observing Motorist Thinks On 
Religion,” was the subject of a good ser- 
mon by Rev. Arthur A. Blair of Nashua 
N. H., Sunday July 4. The service was 
very well attended for one at a time when 
no institutes were in session. Mrs. Evelyn 
Colcord played the organ and Burton 
Witham, Sr., assisted in ushering. 

Mr. Blair was accompanied from Nashua. 
by Mrs. Blair, Lucile Merrill and Howard 
Daniels. 

Dr. Clarence R. Skinner will preach at: 
eleven a. m. (D. S. T.) Sunday, July 25. 
His sermon topic is, “The Kingdom of 
Means, the Kingdom of Ends, the Kingdom 
of God.” 

There was a good increase in the number 
of delegates to the Young People’s In- 
stitute which began last Saturday as 
compared with last year. The story of this 
and the succeeding institutes will be spe- 
cially written up and therefore details will 
be omitted from these notes. 

When these notes were written, July 15,. 
the number of delegates to the Religious 
Education Institute had reached ninety- 
five, with prospects of climbing farther. 
This is a greater number than since 1931. 

The rules for the photo contest have 
been mimeographed and copies placed on 
the bulletin boards. 

A large bulletin board for the Quillen 
lobby will be a helpful facility during the 
schools this summer. 

Mrs. Eleanor Huckman of St. Louis, 
Mo., and Mrs. Louise Inman of Foxboro, 
Mass., are helping Mrs. Harold Hamilton 
with plans for the birthday party. 

Rey. and Mrs. Oluf Tandberg were re- 
cent visitors. 

Garage space, if wanted, should be re- 
quested when making room reservation. 
All the stalls have been reserved Aug. 7-14. 

The fireplace is now equipped with a 
fine new fire screen, shovel, and triton made 
at the McKinley High School in Washing-- 
ton, D. C.—the gift of Dr..Frank W. Bal- 
lou. 

A further embellishment for the fire- 
place would be a weather instrument, a 
combination barometer, thermometer and 
hygrometer. 

Dr. George W. Penniman will celebrate 
his eightieth birthday on July 29. 

Mrs. Martha S. Watson of East Boston, 
Mass., and Mrs. Herbert R. Holbrook 
and her daughter Peggy have joined the 
colony of campers. Rey. and Mrs. George 
W. Sias of Turner Center, Me., will camp 
during church school week with several 
delegates from his church. 
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What Do We Know about Jesus?’ 


II. Interpretations of the Life 
Harold E. B. Speight 


HAT can we say of the process by which the 
Christian Church passed from the simple 
discipleship inspired by the Jesus of Mark’s 

Gospel to the highly organized worship of Christ the 
Saviour which has left its mark on the latest parts of 
the New Testament and on Christian literature of 
the second century? It would occupy a great deal of 
space to enumerate and describe, not to say account 
for, all the beliefs regarding Jesus which were repre- 
sented in the Early Church before Constantine’s 
Council of Nicea disposed of controversy for a time 
and settled debates on doctrine by majority vote. 

Paul’s teaching was largely concerned with a 
“Son of God,” pre-existing in heaven, the peculiar 
first-born and image of God, the archetype of man- 
kind, who was destined from the beginning to appear 
in earthly form for the purpose of redeeming man- 
kind from the curse of sin, of the law, of death. This 
mediator was even “the first-begotten of all creation, 
in whom, and through whom, and to whom all things 
have been created, in whom all things consist.”’ (Co- 
lossians 1:15f.) In the Epistle to the Hebrews and 
in the Gospel of John the removal of the Messiah 
from the world of human limitations is more com- 
plete; he is ‘‘the very image of the substance of God” 
(Hebrews 1:3), and he is the word of God ‘‘which 
in the beginning was with God, and was God.” Later, 
these conceptions of the coming of God into human 
flesh and blood were fortified by the idea of his super- 
natural entrance into life (“born of the Virgin Mary’’), 
an idea which arose in the second century and found 
expression in the birth-stories added to Luke’s and 
Matthew’s Gospels. 

The conceptions of the Messiah as “Saviour,” 
as “‘Lord,” as “King,” all have a history which has 
been elucidated by modern scholars; each contributes 
a chapter to the story of the gradual edification of 
Jesus. Noting, as we pass, that such titles as Chris- 
tians came to apply to Jesus, and the ideas behind 
them, have their parallel in the faiths with which 
Christianity had to contend, let us look more closely 
at one development which takes us steadily farther 
and farther from the Jesus we saw in Mark’s portrait. 

We begin with the recognition by his contem- 
poraries that Jesus actually possessed in an unusual 
degree the power to calm disordered minds and thus 
bring health to the afflicted. The prevailing belief 
was that as such disorders were due to evil spirits, 
the cures must be due to a victory over demons. 
We find the first apostles relying upon similar powers, 
“for unclean spirits, erying with loud voice, came out 
of many that were possessed with them: and many 
taken with palsies, and that were lame, were healed.” 
(Acts 8:7; compare Acts 14 : 8, etc.) Jesus himself, 


*Dr. Speight did not have an opportunity to revise these 
articles, first published eleven years ago, before their reappear- 
ance. We shall, however, submit them to him for consideration 
before they appear in pamphlet form. The Editor. 


while exercising for good such power as he had to 
help the sick, and perhaps sharing the popular belief 
of his age in demons, never attached importance to 
these beliefs and certainly did not believe the world 
to be in the power of evil spirits. But early Chris- 
tianity certainly gave a central place to these beliefs, 
as when Origen said that ‘‘the demons who are scat- 
tered in troops in different parts of the world have 
chosen for themselves a leader under whom they 
proceed to pillage the souls of men.” Early Chris- 
tians were largely concerned with measures of pro- 
tection against these demons, and a special order of 
“exorcists’’ was set up within the church, even as in 
other religions. Indeed, controversy between Chris- 
tians and pagans in the second century raged around 
their conflicting claims to powers of exorcism. Hear 
what Justin wrote: “The Son of God became man for 
the destruction of devils. You may know this from 
what has happened before your eyes. For many of us 
Christians have healed a great number of the pos- 
sessed in the whole world and in Rome by exorcism 
in the name of Jesus Christ; whereas these possessed 
could not be healed by other exorcists or by magicians.” 

Those who invite Christians of today to escape 
all problems of faith and order by ‘“‘getting back to 
the simplicity of early Christianity” can hardly have 
faced the fact that early Christianity means many 
things, not all of them lovely; it means a good many 
beliefs intelligible only to those who are well-informed 
as to the beliefs and practices of a great variety of 
non-Christian forms of faith and worship; it means 
forms of organization and procedure impossible to 
reproduce in modern surroundings; it means hopes 
long since abandoned and fears from which civilized 
mankind has been emancipated; it means a condition 
of divided opinion beside which even our modern 
sectarianism is a happy state of amity. Primitive 
Christianity can not be brought back either in the 
content of its faith or in its external organization. 

If we compare and contrast the pictures of Jesus 
which we found in the earliest source of our knowledge 
of him with what was said and believed of him not 
only in medieval and later times, but even within 
one or two generations of his death (as we find that 
set forth in later parts of the New Testament, and in 
the ‘“‘Church Fathers’), we find ourselves asking how 
such a human life as Mark portrays could be so soon 
interpreted and proclaimed as the sojourn on earth 
of a supernatural being unique in origin, in nature 
and in destiny. To discuss this transformation fully 
would take many pages, for we should have to dis- 
cuss, first of all, the Jewish beliefs regarding their 
expected Messiah; then we should have to study the 
central ideas of several non-Christian faiths, offering 
to their initiates “salvation,” or safety, in a world 
menaced by hostile spirits of evil; and we should have 
to take account of philosophies that were contending 
for the allegiance of educated minds—and of much 
more besides. 
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It is time now to point out three tendencies that 
are illustrated by these changes in the successive 
interpretations of the life of Jesus. They are tend- 
encies still with us, against which we must be on our 
guard today. 

First, it all too soon became common to do just 
what Jesus warned his followers they were in danger 
of doing. ‘‘Not those who say Lord, Lord,’’ he had 
told them, “‘but those who do the will of my Father,”’ 
were to be commended. How very true it is that a 
great soul’s leadership of mankind may be hindered 
by the willingness of his followers at once to praise 
and worship their leader and to forget the things he 
asked them to do. Early Christian apostles might 
have been on guard against this, for Jesus had re- 
iterated his warning and had often exalted the doers of 
the word. Moreover, they themselves suffered from 
the same hampering praise and worship. Paul and 
Barnabas, for example, were greeted in Asia Minor 
as Zeus and Mercury come to earth. John the Seer, 
on Patmos Island, heard the warning again, when he 
fell down to worship before the angel that had revealed 
the City of God to his vision. “See thou do it not: 
I am a fellow-servant with thee; worship God.” 

Across the centuries comes the warning and the 
rebuke, ““Why callest thou me good, there is none 
good save One, even God.”’ But so tempted is man to 
satisfy his idealistic impulses by praising the ideal 
and proceeding immediately to forget its implications, 
that modern voices have had to recall us from the 
routine of praise to the way of discipleship. 


“Our Friend, our Brother, and our Lord, 
What may thy service be? 
Nor name, nor sign, nor ritual word, 
But simply following thee.”’ 


_ We all remember the vast gathering in Chicago 
for the Eucharistic Congress, attended by princes 
of the Roman Church surrounded by the pomp and 
splendor of medieval feudalism. A little poem by 
Thomas Curtis Clark has asked the question that was 
in many minds: 

Is this a tribute to the Nazarene, 

Beloved of children, brother of the poor, 

The peasant teacher turned from door to door, 
Without a home save on God’s friendly green? 
This mitred pomp, these gilded lords of pride, 
These surging peoples awed by thronging priests; 
By old traditions, storied fasts and feasts— 

Is this for him who on a rude cross died? 

How much his gain, who now commands such zeal, 
Such loyalty, beyond his fairest thought! 

In his high name what wonders have been wrought! 
How proud his kingdom, this we see today! 

If he were here—who walked a pilgrim way— 

If he were here... . 


The second tendency is to organize around a 
new ideal and to apply to the promotion of the new 
cause the same procedure we have applied to our 
other interests. Early Christian churches were ac- 
tually modeled in organization on the voluntary 
societies, clubs and benevolent associations so com- 
mon in the Roman Empire. Later on the church 
modeled its hierarchy and regulated its members after 
the pattern of the Empire and its system of laws, 
penalties and spoils of office. When men are brought 


into association with a new movement they com- 
monly bring with them much that they can not leave 
behind. They can perhaps leave father and mother 
and brethren and houses and lands—but they are not 
able, or do not feel obliged, to leave behind their 
ideas, their habits of thought and speech. Their 
contributions of tradition and habit are at once an 
embarrassment to the new cause, endangering its 
loyalty to its original impulse, and a strength in so 
far as the element of compromise and the admixture 
of familiar ideas make it easier to gain new adher- 
ents. 

Into early Christianity men and women coming 
either from Judaism or—as was very soon over- 
whelmingly the case—from association with one or 
other of the contemporary religious faiths, brought 
with them ideas and practices which were adopted by 
the new movement and which it is not too much to 
say gave the world a Christianity without Jesus. 
These developments, bringing into Christianity the 
example of emperor-worship and the sacramental 
practices of the pagan mysteries, gave the world a 
new God, but concealed from the world the new 
thought of God for which Jesus had lived and died. 

Thirdly, we must note that the “return to Jesus” 
has not given the churches the authority they thought 
they might thus find, but something far better. The 
authority of the infallible church once having been 
undermined by Protestantism, the Scriptures were 
set up by the Geneva divines as an infallible guide to 
faith and conduct. But study of the Bible in the 
nineteenth century revealed so many varieties of 
teaching and practice in its pages that a more con- 
sistent, a higher and more spiritual, authority had to 
be sought. It was sought in the person of Jesus, but 
the nearer we come to him in the most authentic 
portraits, the more certain it becomes that he re- 
pudiated any such authority, and the more clearly 
we discern his conviction that religion is not a matter 
of obedience but of love, that men are capable of 
judging for themselves what is right, that we must 
find our authority within rather than without, that 
(to use the words of the Fourth Gospel) he has called 
his disciples to be not servants but friends. 

So the modern return to Jesus has revealed to us 
his great principles applicable to all of our life, the 
acceptance of which throws responsibility upon the 
individual Christian. Suppose, for example, you are 
trying to apply his principle of respect for the sacred- 
ness of every person. No church, no book, no out- 
ward obedience to any authority, will serve to define 
what that means. Each of us for himself has to find 
what it means and meet its challenge in his own en- 
vironment and circumstances. To depend upon the 
prescribed code of an ecclesiastical authority or 
upon the authority of an ancient collection of re- 
ligious writings is to degrade the personality which 
thus submits—and thereby to violate the principle 
itself. To feel the responsibility for determining what 
love, brotherliness, kindness, justice, and good-will 
imply in our relations with particular people is to 
meet the imperative of a higher authority within te 
soul, the only kind of authority whose service is per- 
fect freedom. 

If, then, we see Jesus as the historic figure por- 
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trayed in Mark’s Gospel and hear him speaking to us 
in the fragmentary records of his teachings which 
Luke and Matthew have preserved, we can not be 
content to praise and worship him, lest that be too 
easy a way of closing our ears to his invitation to 
follow him; nor can we close our eyes to the danger 
of importing into the promotion of his cause and into 
our highly organized attempt to perpetuate his 


ideals some of our own inherited or acquired habits, 
preferences, prejudices, and purposes; and finally, 
we need constantly to remind ourselves that he 
charged all who might follow him with a great respon- 
sibility, not defining their duty for them but calling 
forth the spirit which turns duty into love and con- 
strains men to go beyond obligation even to the point 
of sacrifice. 


The Name above Every Name 


Herbert E. Benton 


What is your name? Gen. 32:27. 

O most persons the word ‘“‘tern”’ signifies nothing 
more than some little-known species of bird, 
even if we are sure of that. But when Dr. Beebe 

tells us of the irresistible urge and drive that wing it 
over thousands of miles to the Arctic Circle to nest 
and rear its young, in the briefest of summers, and in 
a few weeks lift it again to take flight thousands of 
miles to the Antarctic, we can picture something at 
least of the nature of this wonderful creature, and it 
has another name for us, the name that expresses the 
thought of almost endless flight. 

When one begins to think of names and their 
significance he finds himself embarked on an intriguing 
adventure. He soon discovers that names are first 
of all merely labels, attached to objects and individuals 
for purposes of identification. They may or may not 
be at all descriptive. They sometimes seem to be 
chosen arbitrarily as fancy dictates. And yet some- 
times in a name we can read much of the story be- 
hind. At least this is true when we come to know well 
the object and the person. Then the name speaks 
volumes. 

In one of his books Kenneth Grahame draws aside 
the veil and introduces us to the England that is the 
real England to every Englishman. In that name we 
behold the green fields that he loves, the quiet villages, 
the placid streams, the towering cathedral spires, and 
the stirring memories that have made England what 
it is. No one word expresses all this, but the fusion 
of all these thoughts and pictures forms the mystical 
name of England. 

And from this our thought wanders afar—what 
is the mystical name of our own land, to the native 
son, to the new-come immigrant? What is the inner 
name of our town, our old home, our school, college, 
church? 

While the name as label is often unrevealing, yet 
often even that name is very important. Napoleon 
once said that had his name been Skaggs he never 
would have been emperor of France. 

Some years ago a man whose first name was 
“Devil” was hanged in New York. One wonders 
whether that name might not have been always a 
rope about his neck Jeading him irresistibly to the 
scaffold. On the other hand it is claimed that an un- 
usually large proportion of those who bear the names 
of great and good men and women lead careers that 
if not distinguished are at least honorable. There is an 
incentive to live up to the name that builds defenses 
in the soul and arouses high purposes. 

Unless psychology is utterly an illusion this must 


be so. And yet the names we bear usually tell little 
about our true selves. 

Perhaps it is idle to wish they might be more dis- 
tinctive and descriptive, although there are many 
persons who seek such names. It is said that in China 
registration of individuals is very difficult because 
men change their names so frequently. Whenever a 
person acquires a new interest he advertises the fact 
by choosing a new name that shall announce to his 
neighbors this change which has come upon and in 
him. To overcome this difficulty it is now illegal for 
any man to have during his life more than three names. 

It is a well-known custom for actors, artists and 
writers to assume a pseudonym, a false name, which is 
more nearly a true name, for it is supposed to indicate 
something of the real character. Mark Twain comes 
to mind at once. . 

Historians tell us that among the American In- 
dians when a youth attains man’s estate he is cere- 
moniously invested with a new name which speaks 
openly of some inner characteristic or celebrates some 
deed of valor. 

And our text is from that fine old story of Jacob’s 
wrestling with God all the night and winning at last 
a blessing and a new name, Israel, which signified that 
he had wrestled with God and had prevailed. 

It is surely well to ask, if you were to have a new 
name that would be more revealing as to your real 
self, what would you choose? At once each of us would 
confess that he would not wish a name that would be 
absolutely descriptive, that would tell everything; 
there is much in the inner closet of every man’s heart 
that he prefers to keep a “deep, dark secret.”’ 

We wish no name that would be as potent to 
reveal as Titbottom’s spectacles in George William 
Curtis’s charming story. You will recall that these 
spectacles told the absolute truth about every person 
against whom they were directed. A suave, polished, 
apparently gracious person gazed at through these 
lenses was transformed into a wolf with cruel fangs; 
a portly, prosperous individual was shown as a crisp 
new bank-note, while a humble, simple, unassuming 
woman appeared as a quiet, deep flowing stream with 
flowers on its banks and birds singing in the trees. 

A boy came home one day and said to his mother, 
“T don’t like Mr. ——.” ‘“That’s a strange thing to 
say. Why don’t you like him?” “I know him too 
well.” Evidently the boy had been wearing the 
magic spectacles and had learned something of the 
man’s real name. In present-day language, he had 
“got his number.” 

So we are glad our friends, perhaps even our 
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families, have not that power of television. In a po- 


litical campaign what would not the opposing party 
give for such magic spectacles with which to blast the 
chances of the candidate of the other party! 

But, really, this is not all fancy. It is whole- 
some to pursue this matter. What name would we 
like to have? The question indicates the type of 
manhood we wish to have within and which we would 
be very willing to reveal to the world. 

Such a name would be as long as that of a member 
of the royal family in a monarchy, there are so many 
attributes we would wish the name to reveal. We 
cannot include them all, but let us begin with common 
sense. 

Most of us would like to be known as sensible in 
our choice of companions; indeed ‘‘a man is known by 
the company he keeps.”” And many a youth is made 
or marred by those whom he chooses to be his “‘pals.’’ 

Sensible also should we be known to be in our 
choice of amusements; of what we read; the music to 
which we listen; the art we bring into our homes. 
Any visitor can tell much about us the moment he 
steps into our living rooms and notes the magazines 
on the table and the books on the shelves. Our tastes 
are an open book, and in this respect our names are 
known. Should there be a well-thumbed Bible, a 
rarity in these days, it would have an interesting story 
to tell. 

Said one man to another, “I don’t think much of 
those folks who have just moved in across the street.” 
“Why, you haven’t met them, have you?” “No, I 
haven’t even seen them, but I have heard their 
phonograph records.” Revealing, no doubt, but we 
might add so is such a snap judgment revealing of the 
mystical name of a man who dislikes a family on such 
evidence alone. Which reminds us of the remark 
eoncerning Lord Bacon that unmoved he could see 
men carried to the stake to die for heresy, but he was 
thrown into a frenzy by ‘an abuse of the English lan- 
guage. 

Evidently religion was of little concern to him. 
But I think that the great majority even today rather 
desire to be known as persons who care somewhat for 
the church and religion. Else why do the vast ma- 
jority profess to the census man a preference for some 
church, though they may never darken its doors? 
Are they saying in effect that deep within they are in 
tune with the infinite? 

And, of course, we wish that mystical name to 
announce to the world that we are dependable, trust- 
worthy, that our “word is as good as a bond.” What 
higher tribute can be paid to any man than to have 
another say of him “I would trust that man with my 
honor, yes, with my life?’”’ Surely such a reputation 
we may all well covet. It will give evidence that there 
is no truth in the cynical, corroding censure, “Every 
man has his price.” 

To be known as honest, like ‘Abe’ Lincoln, who 
could not rest until he had walked miles to return a 
few pennies to a woman whom he had overcharged in 
his store-keeping days, that is to be prized above 
a large bank balance. 

Our hearts warm to the lad who was telling his 
mother how he lost a swimming race. In his eager- 
ness to keep the lead he failed to touch with his hand a 
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“marker;” turning back to fulfill the requirement he 
was passed by another boy. ‘Did anyone know you 
hadn’t touched the post?” inquired his mother, and 
upon his negative reply she added, “Then why did you 
turn back?” In astonished and pained surprise the 
boy exclaimed, “‘Why, mother, you wouldn’t have me 
win that way, would you?” And we may wonder how 
much the incident reveals as to that mother’s real 
name! 

One quality our names must indicate or they are 
defective indeed, is that of friendliness. To be known 
as a person with a kindly heart, as one who is always 
good to animals and thoughtful of other persons, is 
essential to a well-rounded reputation. 

When we think of Jesus we picture him in our 
fancy as having a child in his arms and others as close 
to him as they can get. 

So must our names register love for children and 
all those who are even more needy and helpless than 
children. I mean those who have made failures and 
wrecks of their lives, who have slipped into the pit 
of defeat and despair and need, oh, so much, the en- 
couraging word and the helping hand. 

I recall the story of a street-car conductor who 
had followed that rather unpretentious vocation for 
nearly half a century. The name on his birth certif- 
icate I do not know, but I have no doubt as to what 
he might be called by those who were intimately 
associated with him. “Great Heart’ would have fitted 
him, for that describes him accurately. His funeral 
called together hundreds who loved him for the 
kindly interest he had shown in them, for the bracing 
words he had spoken, for the smile that had brightened 
a dismal day. 

And all this may be summed up in one word, the 
name of the hero in ‘“Pilgrim’s Progress,” ‘‘Chris- 
tian.”’ There is an old hymn, not used as much in 
these days as perhaps it deserves, “Take the name 
of Jesus with you.” There is power and grace and a 
pull from above in that name—Jesus—simply because 
of what that word of five letters has come to connote 
in terms of character. 

If we could merit that name Christian, it would 
indicate that we too have the faith of Jesus in God 
as a loving Father of all His children; that we, like 
Jesus, truly love all men as our brothers; that we 
strive to do unto them as we would that they should 
do unto us; that we are faithful to our ideals; that we 
seek to “‘do justly and love mercy;” that in home and 
community, and nation, in work and play and all our 
human relations, we are indeed born from above; that 
like Jacob we too have wrestled with the tasks and 
opportunities God has set before us and in some de- 
gree at least we have won the victory. 

Truly a name this above every other name; it is 
high; well may we say that we cannot attain unto it; 
but at least that should be our aim. 

We know that this name may not be bestowed 
upon us at any ceremony of baptism. It is one we 
must earn for ourselves. It comes not as the result 
of a wish ora dream. It grows and flowers and shines 
out of prayer and purpose and persistent endeavor. 
Such a name, like salvation, must be “worked out”’ for 
and by ourselves. Perhaps indeed it is Salvation. 

What is your name? 
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Ancient Hebrew Legends—TIII 


Supplementary Narratives 
Edward Day 


O use is made by the author of Gen. 2 : 10-14, 
the allusion to the four-branched river flowing 
from and around Eden. The verses break the 

natural sequence of the thought, and in character are 
foreign to the charming idy] in which they are inserted. 
Two of the rivers named are great well-known ones 
which could never have been made to play the part 
here assigned them. The mention of Assyria, which 
had no place in the early life of the East, suggests that 
the passage is late. The Eden Idyl found shape in the 
Hebrew desert life. 

The original story seems to have had no mention 
of a tree of life, i. e., a tree the fruit of which was sup- 
posed to make the eater immortal. Its mention comes 
at the end of the narrative, as though the fear that 
man might find his way back and eat of it was strongly 
felt. Jahwe is made to mention this fear to his asso- 
ciates as something that concerned them all. The 
passage may be considered as a late expansion of the 
narrative by one of the prophetic historians who knew 
that Babylonian legend mentioned such a tree. 

Such supplements differ so greatly from the 
narratives in which we find them embedded that they 
are easily recognized. This is most emphatically true 
of the one we pass on to study, a horrible one. The 
story of the incestuous use which the daughters of Lot 
made of their father is revolting, Gen. 19 : 30-88; but 
even the untaught reader should see that it is charac- 
teristic of the ancient East. Lot is a tribe, not an in- 
dividual, a tribe out of which branch off two other 
tribes, Moab and Ammon, whose relationship to the 
Hebrews has long been recognized by scholars who 
read the Moabite stone as easily as they do the He- 
brew inscriptions. 

The horrible story to which the author has just 
referred is that of Gen. 4 : 1-16, the murder of Abel, the 
second son, by Cain the first born of the parents 
after they were cast out of Eden. The fact that the 
oldest should have slain the next in line who should 
have been lovingly cherished as his inseparable com- 
panion has ever been sadly considered. The trans- 
gression of the parents and their consequent expul- 
sion from Eden seemed bad enough, but here we havea 
fearful crime that seems to have had no reasonable 
excuse. The crime has no redeeming features. Cain, 
a tiller of the soil, brings to the altar the first-fruits of 
his ground, while Abel as a shepherd brings some 
of the choicest fat portions of a kid of his flock. Cain’s 
offering is refused by Jahwe; Abel’s is accepted. Just 
how Jahwe’s refusal was made known we are not told. 
First fruits of the ground were accepted at a later time. 
Cain’s repentance was accepted by Jahwe; and the 
fact that he did repent may be regarded as revealing 
that his spirit at the time he made his offering was at 
fault. Some scholars find relief as they wrestle with 
the narrative in the thought that it is a mere legend 
with no basic fact, but a legend should reveal some 
purpose, some excuse for preservation. Some get 
relief in the thought that it is late. That it is appears 


in the fact that the time had come when sacrifices 
were to. be expected, though perhaps when only flesh 
offerings were regarded with favor, and when the re- 
pentance of the evil doer was to be expected. The 
late rabbis noted the fact that we have in Cain the first 
example of repentance, for nothing is said of Adam’s 
repentance. The thought that the narrative is late 
appears in the fact that already blood revenge for 
crimes of blood was recognized, and the guilty must 
live in fear of it. 

We must bear in mind the fact that the Judean 
prose narrative gives us presumably less than a tenth 
part of the legendary lore which must have covered 
an enormous period of time during which the Hebrew 
clans and tribes lived out on the vast Arabian desert. 
Those that we have are fragmentary, though we do 
find mention of a Cainite line covering several gen- 
erations and also a Sethite line. Cain gets a wife from 
a people of whom nothing is told us but that they were 
located in the land of Nod east of Eden. 

To conclude the story of Cain and Abel we must 
not fail to notice that its lateness is seen most cer- 
tainly in the character of the God of the story. He is 
not one who is satisfied to live on the fruits of a garden 
of his planting along with the first man and his wife. 
He must be reverenced and offered the flesh and fruits 
of his worshipers, the rich savor of which reaches him. 
He expects obedience, but he will not and can not turn 
away the repentant wrongdoer. He reasons with 
Cain, as the perplexing seventh verse reveals. He re- 
stores Cain to favor because he is repentant; and he 
puts a mark on his forehead so that he may be known 
as his and thus kept from harm. Even down into 
the late time the great rabbis did not fail to note the 
tremendous significance of Cain’s repentance and its 
harmony with fundamental Hebrew thought closely 
connected with the need of righteousness of life. It is 
just here especially that we see evidence of late pro- 
phetic thought in this narrative. It has more of the 
gospel in it than any other of the Genesis narra- 
tives. 

The fact that the author in his early lines, which 
have to do with Eden, alludes to its keeper as ‘‘man”’ 
or “the man” may not have escaped notice. We 
therefore must here note what is an interesting fact, 
that the text had no personal name for him. The 
Hebrew adam is the common term for “‘man” or “man- 
kind,” and the first man had no other designation, 
though the Hebrew article often was used, so that 
“the man’ is made to serve in place of a name very 
happily. Philo, a great Hebrew scholar in early 
Christian time, noted the fact that the first man was 
without a personal name, and ventured to remark that 
it was strange that he should have given beasts their 
appropriate ones and yet have failed to give himself 
one. He thought it might have been because he did 
not know himself well enough, which is absurd. 

The man’s wife in the early narrative was also 
without a personal name. Not until she was driven 
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out of Eden was she given one and became known as 
Eve; but she was not greatly the gainer in being so 
called, as the real meaning of the word is not settled 
by its etymology.” 

Another narrative that is distressing is one that 
had to do with Noah, who is said to have become a 
husbandman and to have been the first man to have 
had a vineyard. Having finally secured a crop of 
grapes he made wine therefrom; and as grape juice 
quickly ferments in the East he soon got drunk on his 
wine and indecently exposed himself. Had Canaan 
when he saw him covered him nothing might have 
been said; but as he left him uncovered and went to 
his brothers and reported the father’s disgrace, there 
was naught for them to do but to cover him without 
gazing on his nude body. The father, awaking, sur- 
mised what had happened, cursed Canaan and blessed 
his other sons. However faulty in morals the time 
may have been, it abhorred an indelicate exposure 
of oneself, and especially so if it was associated with 
anything in the nature of depravity. It is difficult to 
harmonize the Noah of this narrative with the Noah of 
the deluge narrative. This seems to be late, and if it 
was a late prophetic contribution it was a warning 
against the dangers which beset life in passing from 
the nomadic to the agricultural stage. But it seems 
more likely that it was a myth given shape to account 
for the branching of the Noahian family into the three 
great racial stocks, that of the Shemitic being the one 
of chief interest to the Judean narrative from this 
point. 

Another supplementary narrative but one without 
any unpleasant features is that which had to do with 
Noah’s sacrifice to Jahwe of birds and beasts on an 
altar he had built. This offering is supposed to have 
been propitiatory rather than a thank-offering, as 
Jahwe as he inhaled its savor was pleased and as- 
sured himself that he would never again thus curse 


Rebellion against 


the ground because of man’s failure to be worthy. 


That so long as earth remained, seedtime and harvest, 
Frost and heat, summer and winter, 
Day and night should not cease. 


We might regard this narrative as appropriately 
closing the flood narrative, for the scene is a charming 
one with the members of his family gathered about the 
venerable patriarch as they looked on as the sacrifice 
was being offered at the feast of which they were to 
partake, while Jahwe in the heavens above looked on 
approvingly, were it not that it gives us for the time 
too exalted a conception of God for this ancient legen- 
dary lore as we have found the Cain and Abel narrative 
did. 

True, the beginning of the flood narrative has a 
remark which makes “the impending destruction of 
the creatures (in a flood),’”’ as Skinner puts so happily, 
“the immediate object of the divine grief,” a late re- 
daction, which we must conclude it is. Jahwe as he 
appears in the ancient legends we are considering was 
a weak, petty deity, who at times was vengeful and 
destructive. I, in my prose poem, may have made 
him at times seem more pitiful and perchance more 
vengeful and contemptible than did the early bards 
in whose mouths I put my words. But the thing I 
want most to do is to keep readers of these legends from 
identifying the Jahwe who in a vengeful mood set 
himself to destroy the world’s teeming life that he 
might make with a select family and a few beasts a 
fresh start in the hope of achieving more worthily, 
with the Infinite Immanent Spirit of Beneficence. 
Even in that early time this Spirit was watching over and 
guiding the evolution of man; and he was not to cease 
his watch even when the noblest of the prophets and 
psalmists so finely proclaimed him; and if we Jews and 
Gentiles are not pushing beyond or enriching that exilic 
thought we are not worthy of our heritage. 


Funeral Customs 


Hugh Stevenson Tigner 


EBELLION against current funeral customs is 
breaking out spontaneously. In Minnesota 
and Oklahoma co-operatives have begun tack- 

ling the problem of cutting down burial costs, and 
have succeeded to a phenomenal degree. Groups of 
clergymen are passing resolutions. Writers in popular 
magazines are waxing redhot on the subject. Some 
words that Marian J. Castle wrote in The Forum for 
April, 1934, characterize the growing mood: “In my 
observation a ‘decent Christian burial’ is seldom 
either decent or Christian.” 

The ritual surrounding death has become so 
elaborate and costly that it places an inordinate 
amount of emphasis upon the dead at the expense of 
the living. With our skilled embalming, costly 
caskets, metal vaults, granite monuments, marble 
mausoleums and “perpetual care’’ of burial plots, 
we are acting as if we lived in the age of the pyramid 
builders and shared the viewpoint and values of the 
pharaohs. It is a fact that the average man has 
luxuries heaped upon his dead body which he never 
enjoyed, or dreamed of enjoying, in his lifetime—and 


his widow may bend over a washtub or do without 
actual necessities for years in order to pay for it. 
It would be a safe guess that seventy-five percent 
of life-insurance policies are taken out, not for the 
purpose of providing for the living, but to pay for a 
fine funeral. All of which is due to a false sentimen- 
tality known as “respect for the dead,” to an unbe- 
coming family pride, and to a suppliance before a 
solemn-faced commercial interest. 

One of the most interesting recent developments 
in the crusade for funeral reform is the action of the 
Ministers’ Association of Middletown, New York, a 
group of eight Protestant clergymen. This body 
took the subject of funerals under consideration, 
agreed upon a comprehensive set of recommendations, 
sent copies of these recommendations to the under- 
takers of the city, publicized them in the local press, 
and then preached upon them on a specified Sunday. 
What the result of this vigorous gesture will be remains 
to be seen, but hereafter there can be no doubt in the 
minds of the 25,000 inhabitants of one com munity 
what its minister thinks about the disposal of the dead. 
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The document follows: 

There are many traditional viewpoints and cus- 
tomary practices with regard to the disposal of the 
dead to which we cannot in good conscience acquiesce; 
and, speaking positively, there are certain values and 
standards involved in our concepts of Christianity 
and of good taste which, we believe, should be ob- 
served in so far as the circumstances of a particular 
situation will allow. 

It is our general opinion that the disposal of the 
dead should be accomplished in a manner as quiet, as 
simple and as dignified as possible, without ostentation, 
without pride, without emphasis upon the corpse, 
without unnecessary lacerations of the grief of those 
involved, and without a crushing burden of financial 
expense. Specifically, we propose and agree: 

1. That the body be disposed of as quickly after 
death as is convenient. We regard the customary 
absolute of waiting three days as without good reason 
in itself, and the practice of sometimes waiting longer 
before burial or cremation as imprudent. Also, we 
regard the disposition to cling to the corpse of a 
loved one as something to be discouraged. 

2. That when a large attendance is expected the 
funeral be held in a church or chapel rather than in a 
private home, as the latter is not constructed to take 
care of a crowd and so makes for a clumsy and un- 
dignified confusion. 

3. That the casket or coffin be closed before the 
funeral service, and remain closed thereafter. Those 
who wish to see the corpse may do so privately by 
visiting the home or the undertaking establishment 
at an appointed time. 

4. That music and especially singing at funerals, 
except that of a classic liturgical nature, is not com- 
patible with the quietness, simplicity and dignity ap- 
propriate to Christian burial. 


Mountain 
Alva W. 


HE purest Anglo-Saxon blood in America is in 
the southern Appalachian Mountains. Here 
dwell five million Americans, a majority of them 

on a plane much like that of our colonial ancestors. 
They are not an inferior people, but an isolated folk 
living in remote coves and mountain valleys or on the 
poor soils of the plateaus, and retarded in their eco- 
nomic and social life as a result of isolation. They are 
a proud, hardy folk, careful about “‘strangers,”’ loyal 
to friends, religious, clannish, and retarded in their 
culture only as are all isolated or provincial peo- 
ple. 

The mountains are a land of children. The aver- 
age family is from one to two members larger than in 
the cities or richer lowlands. They live much out 
of doors, and where there is ample food are ruddy and 
lovely to look upon. But in whole counties every 
fifth child under fifteen years is not in school. In 
four counties surveyed, out of every one hundred 
children between ten and fifteen, ten could neither 
read nor write. This is not because their parents do 
not care; it is because they have no shoes, clothing 
or books. 


5. That the family should choose between a 
service by a fraternal order or a clergyman, two or 
more separate rituals being unnecessary, unseemly and 
bordering upon vainglory. 

6. That funerals on Sunday should be avoided 
whenever possible, because of the undue burden this 
normally places upon a clergyman. 

7. That the funeral service should constitute the 
final ritual in the disposal of the dead, that processions 
to the grave and the addition of a committal service 
are both unnecessary and contradictory to the prin- 
ciples stated above. In the place of this we suggest 
that some trusted friend of the family accompany 
the body to the cemetery and see that the family 
wishes in the matter of burial are faithfully carried 
out. 

8. That “respect for the dead” and ‘“‘fine funerals’ 
have no connection whatsoever, it being a false set 
of values which causes people to feel required to make 
lavish outlays of money for the purchase of such things 
as costly caskets, huge floral displays, fine clothes 
for the corpse, and expensive grave-markers. We be- 
lieve, for instance, that a coffin serves the purpose 
fully as well as a casket, and that the question as to 
which shall be purchased should be answered solely 
by the consideration of one’s financial ability. We 
believe that the same point of view holds for the ques- 
tion as to whether a shroud, previously-worn clothes 
or newly-bought clothes shall be used; also, with re- 
gard to the selection of grave-stones. As for floral dis- 
plays, we consider them a matter of ostentation, and 
suggest that the money usually spent for this purpose 
be given in the name of the deceased to some public 
institution or charitable enterprise cherished by him, 
or be given to his family in case of need, or, still better, 
be put into a fund to provide medical care and hos- 
pitalization for the poor. 


Children 


Taylor 


“Save the Children Fund” kept three hundred 
little ones in school in one county last winter simply 
by supplying them with shoes when they had none. 
One of the workers said: “If I live to be one hundred I 
will never forget seeing delicate little girls walking to 
school in mud barely melted from frozen ground, bare- 
foot and with no wraps. Little ‘Blue Eyes’ has been 
running to keep her feet from getting too cold; now 
she has shoes from your shipment.” ‘Save the 
Children” last winter sent in tons of clothing, supplied 
by those whose children had outgrown them; it kept 
several thousand in school by supplying shoes; and it 
has in the past two years supplied more than 20,000 
text-books to children who had none. 

There are among these millions of our ‘“‘contem- 
poraneous ancestors” not less than a million children 
in need. A majority of them came into the world 
without the help of a doctor, and many of them 
negotiate all the ills of childhood without seeing one. 
The average American family has twice as much per 
person for food, three times as much for clothing, from 
four to five times as much for health, education, read- 
ing and recreation, and fourteen times as much for 
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insurance (these figures from actual surveys). In 
twenty-one mountain counties there is only one 
physician to each 2,500 people—less than one-third 
the number required—and even then hundreds live 
so far from the doctor that the cost of a call is pro- 
hibitive. The writer recently visited a beautiful cove 
with scores of cabin homes, but thirty-two miles from 
the nearest doctor. When asked what they did when 
ill the reply was “Mostly we just suffer.” Forty miles 
away is a mountain school that would gladly co- 
operate to supply student workers who would conduct 
a community house if “Save the Children” or some 
other philanthropic organization could support a 
nurse; and the people would build the community 
house with enthusiasm. 

These people love their mountains and cling to them 
and their cabins as if there were no better world be- 
yond. Perhaps for most of them there is no better 
world beyond, for when they leave they have little 
capital and must go to coal mines or factories—as 
they have by thousands—only to suffer from poor 


wages, part-time work, crowded living conditions and 
the loss of that freedom they so dearly love on their 
little hillside farms. 

It is not easy for people who have lived in iso- 
lation for from six to eight generations to “‘pick up and 
leave.” They become habituated to their environ- 
ment, they love their hills, they are bound by family 
ties, by tradition, even by an attitude of superiority 
toward those who dwell in crowded towns; and they 
have no experience of the better things of life. 

The hope of their morrow is in the children, and 
the hope of the children is in health and education. 
This ‘Save the Children” comes to give them. It has 
supplied not only shoes, clothing and school books, but 
hot school lunches, medicines and the oversight social 
workers can give. It keeps them in health and in 
school and gives them an outlook upon a fuller life. 
Many will thus go to richer lands and many will 
learn how to improve things at home, for even the 
mountains are not without resources once a better 
way of life is learned. 


As the Nofrontier News Service Sees It 


Philippine Opposition to Militarism 
ORE than 30,000 young men have been arrested 
throughout the Philippine Islands and charged 
before the courts for their refusal to register 
for military training under the so-called National 
Defense Act, drafted by General Douglas MacArthur, 
military adviser to President Manuel L. Quezon. 
The provincial jails are crowded with these prisoners 
and other places had to be fitted to accommodate 
them. The problem of feeding them has become so 
perplexing to the local governments that the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, Elpidio Quirino, had to instruct 
the town authorities to request the families of the 
detained young men to bring food for them. Orders 
were also issued to stop the wholesale arrests and 
prosecutions. 


Under the National Defense Act, an army of 


400,000 men is to be organized in ten years, and for 
this purpose compulsory military training has been 
introduced. But the young people, from the very out- 
set, showed themselves reluctant to undergo military 
instruction in the training camps. In Mindanao, 
one of the three big islands comprising the Philip- 
pines, the Moros, who compose the major part of 
the population there, have revolted and taken up 
arms against the Government in opposition to com- 
pulsory military training. 

Desertions en masse from the training camps have 
also taken place recently. More than 900 men left 
three camps—which gives some idea of the strength 
of the movement. 

All these arrests and desertions show the stub- 
born opposition which the Quezon-MacArthur mili- 
tarization program is meeting. Meanwhile unrest 
and discontent engendered by these and other policies 
are growing rapidly and spreading among the masses. 
The rew American High Commissioner, Paul V. 
MeNutt, has as yet given no indication that he under- 
stands and sympathizes with the Filipino people in 
their valiant fight. 


Tourist Notes 


Martinez Barrio, President of the Spanish Cortes, 
arrived in Paris recently along with other Spanish 
Deputies. Barrio was using a car with a German li- 
cense plate. The mystery was explained when the 
interviewers were told that Barrio’s car was one of 
the many German automobiles captured near 
Madrid. 

The bigger hotels in Paris show their sympathy 
for Franco by keeping in their reading rooms only those 
dailies which support the Spanish Rebels. Recently 
some Oxford students wanted to know why the more 
liberal and radical dailies were not stocked in the 
Hotel Plazza-Athenée. Reply to the inquiry came in 
the form of suppression of four English papers which 
had been in the reading room up to that time. 

Tourists visiting Santa Margherita and other 
watering resorts in Italy will be able to read huge 
inscriptions on the walls glorifying the cult of fascism. 
Among the more interesting are such as these: 

“The war which we have initiated in Africa is 
one for the cult of liberty; it is a war of the people, of 
the Italian nation; a war of the poor, of the disin- 
herited, and of the proletariat.” 

“No people has the same courage as the Italians 
in risking its very existence.” 

“Tt is a great privilege for us all to live in an epoch 
as tumultuous as the present one, an epoch so full of 
manifest destiny.” 

In Switzerland the newspapers of the Spanish 
Government territory have hitherto been barred, 
while those of the Rebels circulate freely. This was 
not done by official decree, but by making it very 
difficult for any vendor to handle the Republican 
dailies. Of late that situation has changed and 
Swiss people can read El Sol and other papers at will. 
The advertisements of theaters, cinemas, music halls, 
dancing places and other evidences of normal life in 
Madrid have surprised many Swiss. 

In certain parts of France the labels of oranges 
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exported from Spain are printed in German. The 
oranges came from Cadiz. A French satiric weekly 
wonders whether ‘‘Franco’s Spain has already become 
a German colony.” 


Catholic Anti-Fascists 


German Catholics constitute about one-third of 
the total population of Germany; they number 
2,000,000. Most of these people have been for a 
long time among the most democratic elements of the 
country, particularly in Southern Germany and in 
the Rhineland. Any plan for the liberation and 
democratization of Germany which omits these 
Catholics is almost certain to fail. 

That is the opinion of the eminent Catholic 
layman, Hubertus Prinz zu Loewenstein, in a remark- 
able article in the Neue Weltbuehne. This Catholic 
leader, who has been lecturing for fourteen months in 
this country, is a vigorous anti-fascist and ready to 
aid in throwing off the yoke of Hitlerism. 


He discovered, however, that in the Popular 
Front taking form in Germany and among German 
exiles, the Catholics were being omitted. This was 
due partly to the fact that many Catholic leaders 
were supporting Franco in Spain, and to the feeling 
that “Catholics cannot be trusted.” Certain under- 
ground literature also shows this trend. 

Prinz zu Loewenstein believes that this is a bad 
mistake. The Catholics must be part of the anti- 
fascist Popular Front, otherwise it will fail to achieve 
its ends. ‘To him who points to Spain, I point out 
the Basque country in which a purely Catholic popu- 
lation is fighting against the fascist barbarians of 
Franco and his foreign allies.” He also recommends 
the reading of the recent papal encyclical. “Seldom 
has there appeared in a single document so complete 
a rejection of all the principles of National Socialism.” 
Many Catholic bishops and laymen have also dis- 
tinguished themselves in the fight against German 
fascism. 


A Layman’s Suggestions to the Ministers 
Cornella Seabury 


EFORE Christ left the earth he established the 
church to carry on the work he had begun—the 
promotion of the Kingdom. From this we 

may assume that the coming of the Kingdom will be 
brought about directly or indirectly through the work 
of the Church. The efforts of the Church will not 
always be wise, for the Church is made up of imperfect 
human beings, but it is the only organization primarily 
for that purpose. That the Church was established by 
the Lord to carry on his business, does not affect the 
fact that it is a business. 

Now any business of importance has to have a 

manager. Who is the manager of the church? The 
minister. Does the manager of a business do the de- 
tail work? He does not. His to outline the general 
policies, to select subordinates, to keep in touch with 
other managers, and with the general manager. Is 
not the business of the minister the same? He must 
plan the general policy of the church. He must find 
or train subordinates to take over the details. He 
should keep in touch with other ministers, drinking 
in and disseminating enthusiasm, new ideas, and holy 
resolves for the progress of the kingdom. Above ail, 
he must keep unbroken his contact with the great Head 
of the church, the Heavenly Father. He must be able 
to see God in all the manifestations of life and nature, 
as well as in His Book, and lead his people to see that 
every great experience of life is meant to be a means to 
a broader and deeper spirituality. Only as he uses 
his time for this special purpose can he do his greatest 
work. 
i _—CIn his preaching, especially to the young people, 
the minister might better mostly omit theology and 
controversy, and concentrate on religion. For theology 
changes from generation to generation, and the heresies 
in theology and customs of one generation are often 
the orthodox belief and accepted practices of the 
next. 

Theology is difficult to understand, ard often argu- 


ment over it becomes a substitute for religion, while 
religion—the simple acceptance of Christ as Savior and 
elder brother, of God as Father, and ordering one’s 
life accordingly—is easy to understand and produces 
results in life. 

We are apt to make our religion too difficult. 
Living it zs difficult, but understanding it should not 
be. “The wayfaring man though a fool need not err 
therein.’”’ God in the Old Testament and Christ in the 
New Testament give us simple formulas: 

“What doth the Lord thy God require of thee but 
to do justly and to love mercy and to walk humbly 
with thy God?” 

“Take my yoke upon you and learn of me, for I 
am meek and lowly in heart, and ye shall find rest 
unto your souls,” and the master formula, the greatest 
of all, ““Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart and with all thy soul and with all thy mind— 
and thy neighbor as thyself.”’ 

Doubtless you have all noticed that when the 
minister gives the children’s sermon, it is not the chil- 
dren alone who straighten up and lean forward a bit. 
No one is taking anap. Whyisit? It is because the 
simple presentation of some phase of God’s loving care 
and the child’s willing obligation in return, appeals. 
There is no hint of argument or controversy. 

Looking back over the years, I see a boy and a 
girl facing each other. They are preparing to argue a 
point, and their faces are flushed with the joy of 
battle. The accepted rule is that the one who repeats 
his assertion the oftenest wins the argument, so the 
air is rent with the “‘’Tis, ’tis, ’tis, tis,” of the girl, and 
the “’Tain’t, ’tain’t, ’tain’t, tain’t,” of the boy, with 
occasional interruptions, when one or the other as- 
serts, ‘I said it the most.’’ Upon the scene of con- 
fusion enters an old-fashioned mother, endowed with 
considerable common sense and a habit of being 
obeyed. 

“You children stop your arguing and get to work 
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at something that amounts to something. You,” 
pointing an imperative forefinger at the boy, “learn 
your multiplication table, and you,’”’ with a like ges- 
ture directed toward the girl, “do your examples in 
addition of fractions and bring them to me before 
dinner-time.”’ 

The girl has long since forgotten the point 


being argued—but, to this day, if occasion arises, she 
can add fractions. 

Ministers: The most helpful sermons you ever 
preach are those in which you bring us a glimpse of a 
new heaven and a new earth, and the possibility of 
ways in which we may have a small share in bringing 
this to pass. 


Science, Religion and the Modern Mind—II 


Paul E. Sabine 


UT in the field of the natural sciences, biology 
and geology, religious belief and_ scientific 
teaching have again come into sharp conflict. 

The Protestant revolt against the authority of the 
Church did not do away with authority entirely. It 
substituted the authority of the Scriptures for the 
authority of the Church, and in the doctrine of organic 
evolution science again found itself opposed to accepted 
belief backed by the authority of the Bible. It 
is interesting to note the historic parallelism between 
the attack made by the Catholic Church on the 
Copernican theory in the seventeenth century with 
that made by Protestantism on the doctrine of evo- 
lution in the nineteenth century. The two differ 
mainly in the fact that burning heretics had gone out 
of fashion as a means of stamping out heresy. Dar- 
win was denounced as an atheist and the names of 
Spencer and Huxley were anathema to the conserva- 
tive religious thinkers of two generations ago. Even 
today we hear from the outlying districts the echoes of 
shots that are still being fired by some of our contem- 
poraries who have not yet heard that that particular 
war is over. 

A further parallelism is to be noted. In the seven- 
teenth century the clash came not between purely 
Christian teaching and science. It was between ec- 
clesiastical tradition based on Greek metaphysics 
and experimental science. The later conflict was be- 
tween accepted belief based on Hebrew mythology 
and reasoned conclusions based on careful scientific 
observation. Nowhere do we find that Jesus con- 
cerned himself with human origin. He was tremen- 
dously concerned with human destiny. Evolution 
offers a basis for the belief that just as in the course of 
geologic ages man as an organism has evolved from 
the primeval slime, so in the course of future ages man 
as a spiritual being will emerge from the animalism of 
the brute that still enfolds him as the cocoon im- 
prisons the butterfly. 

Viewed in the light of history, the older conflict 
appears not as a struggle between science and religious 
faith, but rather as one between truth itself and the 
accretions of falsehood that have encumbered institu- 
tionalized religion. But what of the present situa- 
tion? Does a scientific view of the world leave any 
room for religious faith in the modern mind, and, more 
important still, does it leave any need for religion in 
the life of the modern man? In order not to be con- 
fused in our thinking it is well to distinguish between 
religion as an inner experience of the individual and 
religion as an organized communal expression of that 
experience. It is of religion in the first sense that we 
shall be speaking hereafter. 


The question may be put somewhat in this fashion: 
“Does a scientific view of ourselves and of our world 
afford any basis for religious faith? Assume that I ac- 
cept the teachings of modern psychology as to the 
nature of personality, that I subscribe to the doctrine 
of evolution as an authentic account of human origin, 
and to the findings of biophysics and biochemistry 
as to the nature of life and of vital processes, and 
finally let it be granted that I believe that the picture 
of the nature of matter and of the universe of electrons, 
atoms, stars, and nebulae presented by physics and 
astronomy represents reality—accepting all of this, 
can I still hold to a belief in a spiritual reality that per- 
vades this world of science, a reality to which this 
elusive substance which I call myself is intimately and 
immediately related? Further, can I reasonably 
believe in the possibility of a communion between that 
external reality and my inner self?”’ Or, put it in the 
language of traditional religion: ‘‘Can the scientist find 
God in the physical universe, and is there any relation 
between that God and himself as a personalized unit 
of consciousness?” 

Speaking for myself as one who for years has had 
this problem as a major preoccupation, I would say 
that a scientific world view is not only entirely com- 
patible with a rationally-grounded religious faith, 
but more than this, my acceptance of the world of 
science forces me to religious faith as a logical neces- 
sity. Obviously the support of this position calls for a 
closely-reasoned argument, which after all may turn 
out to be an argumentum ad hominem. But let me 
only suggest how this logical necessity arises for me. 
We have already indicated that the scientific procedure 
of observation, experiment and generalization trans- 
forms the chaotic world of phenomena to an ordered 
world of natural laws. Now, the further science 
proceeds, the greater becomes the relatedness between 
what is apparently unrelated. In other words, by 
the scientific process, a meaningless world continually 
takes on more and more meaning. This means, does 
it not, that whatever this external world may be, it 
contains in all its diversity a unifying principle which 
in its essence is mental rather than material. The very 
fact that the physical world makes sense to the human 
mind leads to the belief that the inner essence of the 
world and of the human mind are one and the same 
substance. I thus arrive at the conception of a living 
world of whose universal life my individual life is an 
integral part. The reason that the material world 
makes sense to the human mind is because the two are 
essentially the same stuff. Thus the hypothesis of 
God is implicitly involved in the fundamental as- 
sumption of science—namely, that the facts of the 
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physical universe can be made to fit into the framework 
of human thought. 

That, it would seem, is as far as physical science 
can go. One can accept as an intellectual proposition 
the fact that the substratum of the physical universe 
is spiritual, that there is a spiritual reality immanent 
in the world of matter, without being aware of any 
intimate relation between that cosmic soul and one’s 
personal self. The realization of this sense of unity is 
the supreme expression of the religious instinct, and 
the function of organized religion is to develop the 
capacity of each individual to achieve this realization 
for himself. Science finds God in the order of the ma- 
terial world. Personal religion finds in the God of 
science the external expression of the God of mystic 
experience. 

Science stops with the establishment of the propo- 
sition that the ultimate stuff of the physical world is 
mental. As Jeans says, “The universe is like a great 
thought rather than a great machine.’”’ But material 
science offers no technic by which the individual can 
acquire that experience of oneness with the universal 
which is the goal of religion. Religious feeling goes 
deeper than the mere intellectual acceptance of a 
rational statement. One may feel oneself separate and 
alone in the presence of this great “‘cosmic thought”’ 
which is the created universe just as much asin the pres- 
ence of a vast world conceived of as lifeless mechanism. 
Without that sense of oneness with the whole, fear, 
out of which ritual originally grew, still stalks the 
modern soul. And how much of life for most of us is 
spent with fear casting its ugly shadow over the joy 
that every living creature should feel simply in the 
fact of being alive—fear of ill health, of financial loss, 
of the infirmity of old age, and finally of death. Fear 
may drive us to worship, but too often we grovel even 
in our devotions. — 

It is Rufus Jones who says “Faith is hardly likely 
to be born unless we have a central philosophy which 
gives us ground for believing that there is a sphere of 
spiritual reality.”” And modern science is giving us 
just such a central philosophy. Science has expanded 
man’s universe until it includes a myriad of galaxies as 
great as that concourse of stars that we call the Milky 
Way. But more than this, science teaches that in its 


essence the electrical stuff of which it is all composed, 
from the cells of the human brain to the remotest star, 
is one and the same thing. The universe of stars and 
atoms is living, dynamic, animated by a spirit which is 
deeply akin to the spirit which animates our bodies. 
Contrary to the words of the Psalmist, “Science by 
searching has found out God.” Truly it is only the 
stupid one who can say in his heart there is no God. 

The religious path to this same goal is by way of 
inner experience. The mystic says, “To pierce deeply 
enough the mystery of the self is to solve the riddle of 
the universe.”” -Modern physics says this procedure is 
valid. Just as the individual electron is a focused 
region of cosmic energy, so the individual conscious- 
ness is a focused region of cosmic consciousness. The 
spiritual and the material are but the inner and the 
outer aspects of the same absolute reality. Fear has 
no place in one for whom this truth is a matter of inner 
experience. Old age which means but the loss of con- 
tact with the physical aspects of reality will mean a 
deeper insight into the spirit back of it. Death itself 
means but the opening of a door to a whole new world 
of experience unconditioned by the imperfect medium 
of the five senses. Modern science deals no death blow 
to religion. It opens up new roads by which religion 
may minister to the harassed soul of man. Prayer is 
not a petition. It isa process by which the individual 
soul is tuned to catch its share of the exhaustless 
energy of the eternal soul of all things. No one can 
pray with better right than he who seeks for God 
within God’s world. 


Thou Spirit, nameless yet with a thousand names, 
Formless yet fashioned into countless forms, 
Eternal as the stars, yet evanescent as the mist 
That glorifies the daily miracle of dawn; 

Spirit in whose all enfolding self 

Our single separate selves are lost, 

Yet find themselves again, renewed, 
Enlightened in thy glowing never failing life; 
We crave no special boon, no gift unshared, 

Nor beg relief from pain nor seek a private joy, 
Thy gifts our souls would ask for all humanity; 
Grant us in sorrow, pain or joy 

To know, to understand, to feel 

Ourselves not separate and apart 

But one with all mankind and Thee. 


A Farewell to Isolation 
Neil G. Melone 


HEN a newly fledged college graduate ventures 

a solution for a vital current problem, his 

listeners may well raise their collective eye- 

brows, smile tolerantly, and answer: “What does he 

know about problems after four years in a cloister? 

What has he learned except what has been spoon-fed 

and predigested? What has he seen, that he presumes 
to express himself?”’ 

To this barrage, the fledgling might wish to reply 
that cloistered college years have shown him that 
there exist problems from which—beginning today— 
he will no longer be sheltered. He might wish to prove 
that predigested facts and theories advanced by older 
and wiser heads have provoked some reaction. And 
finally, believing that these problems hold even 


greater interest for his candid critics, he would like to 
express his thoughts as evidence that the Younger 
Generation (in quotes) has at heart a few other things 
than riots, rum, and roadhouses. 

For practically every college undergraduate, the 
chief sword of Damocles is the imminence of war, both 
international and domestic. We have too much to 
live for, that our twenty-one years of preparation 
should be in vain. 

This threat of war flashes out from the cloud that 
covers the entire world. The atmosphere is super- 
charged with a feeling of insecurity, of fear for our in- 
terests at home and abroad. We are alarmed by the 
expansive tendencies of the Fascist parties in Italy, 
Germany, Spain and Japan. We are naturally con- 
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cerned about the billion-dollar armament programs, 
and the political intent to put a gas mask in every 
baby carriage. In the national field we may denounce, 
or promote, sit-down and stand-up strikes, bonus 
marches, and the strife of party politics. In each 
case, we are threatened by the constant war of the 
“haves” against the “have-nots.” 

The problem is not new. Like all present prob- 
lems, it has its roots in the past. Basically, it may be 
said to have sprung from the industrial revolution: 
nations and nationalities experienced an uneven de- 
velopment which they are trying to level out by 
unprecedented nationalistic revivals. Germany and 
Italy were unified late; Japan was modernized late. 
These authoritarian states are trying to close up the 
time-lag that gave the liberal constitutional nations 
their head start. And within these nations, economic 
changes have emphasized the social stratification, 
which the “outs” are trying to level at the expense of 
the “‘ins.”” The problem is not new, as is obvious, but, 
in trying to find the proper cure, the doctors have 
left the patient bloody but not unbowed. 

The point for immediate attack is the question 
of international instability. We must have peace in 
order to remedy our internal ailments; any overturn 
comparable to the World War would obliterate at a 
blow the progress of centuries. We must overthrow 
the diplomacy of power and replace it by the diplo- 
macy of co-operation. It isan old saw, but nevertheless 
a sound one, that we are no longer internationally 
aloof; that we cannot live self-sufficiently in not-too- 
splendid isolation. 

Specifically, the United States could and should 
use the instrument of international co-operation al- 
ready at hand—the League of Nations. We should 
then be attempting the possible, instead of following 
the will-o’-the-wisp fetish of the isolationists. We 
must stop licking our wounds over the war debts, and 
sulking over personal animosity toward President 
Wilson. We must be impervious to the chauvinistic 
press when it pulls the tail feathers out of the American 
eagle simply to hear it scream. 

For seventeen years we have scorned the League 
as a pale creature, conceived in idealism and mangled 
by realism. We have consistently turned a deaf ear 
to entreaties that we assist in making world order out 
of world chaos. We fail to realize that instead of 
keeping the ship righted by standing clear, we shall be 
smashed with the rest of the fleet when the hurricane 
strikes. And we leave ourselves helpless in the path 
of the storm by refusing to demand and accept com- 
promises. By two simple defensive maneuvers in our 
foreign policy, we should place ourselves in a position 
to join the League. And, as a quid pro quo, we should 
offer our membership in return for the removal from 
the covenant of certain provisions we have found un- 
acceptable. Only by throwing out a sea anchor and a 
lifeline can we ride out the gale with our spars aloft. 

The first defensive maneuver is a redefinition of 
our time-honored version of neutrality. When the na- 
tion was in its infancy, it had to be nursed through its 
growing pains by a policy of isolation. And senators, 
called progressive, continue even now to fulminate 
about old-time “freedom of the seas,’”’ although that 

very catchword has involved us in three of our wars. 


. 
It is certain that if we continue to worship that false 
idol, we shall be drawn into another mass disaster 
simply over spoliations of our shipping. With isola- 
tion and freedom of the seas admittedly outmoded, 
there is a third policy open to the United States. 
This is the realistic approach of unneutrality, of co- 
operation with other powers to prevent war. This at- 
titude acknowledges the fact that we cannot stay 
aloof from any war, but must show discrimination 
against the aggressor in order to draw the teeth out of 
a threatened breach of peace. 

And this is exactly the new tack adopted by the 
administration within the last six weeks. The new 
measure provides mandatory bans on furnishing loans, 
credits, arms, and munitions to belligerents. Its 
prime new feature is its provision for putting all trade 
with belligerents on a cash-and-carry basis, requiring 
the purchaser to collect his goods in United States 
ports and to pay for them there. We thus refuse to 
subject our trade to an interpretation by foreigners 
of what constitutes contraband. Furthermore, we 
refuse to extend credit to nations at war, debts which 
will later be defaulted and will rankle in the hearts of 
the creditors as sufficient cause for standing clear of 
international co-operation. 

The second defensive maneuver could take the 
form of regional arbitration and nonaggression pacts, 
such as were signed at Locarno in 1925. In these 
agreements, the United States could well be included. 
This move would be in line with custom, since arbi- 
tration has been the traditional Anglo-American 
method of adjusting differences. Security would be 
promoted not only by the arbitration pacts, but by the 
regional treaties. Regional guarantees are the com- 
mon sense manner of implementing the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact; the agreements would apply to disturbances in 
districts where the signatories have a vital interest, 
and not to illusory outbreaks where the parties are 
not concerned. 

After throwing out this double-headed sea anchor, 
we could then stretch the lifeline. America’s aban- 
donment of neutrality, combined with the regional 
agreements, would put her in a strong defensive posi- 
tion. We could next consider joining the League as a 
safe and logical consequence. As a condition of our 
membership, we could demand the abandonment of 
sanctions. General sanctions were the chief stum- 
bling block which barred our entrance into the League 
in 1920. In the minds of certain senators and other 
provincials who barked about isolation, these obliga- 
tions implied a surrender of sovereignty. 

Article sixteen, providing economic and military 
coercion, could safely be scrapped if specific regions 
of the world were bound up in nonaggression pacts, 
backed by America’s threat to use her economic big 
guns. This concession would allow the League to re- 
turn to its role as a concert of powers and as a clearing- 
house for international affairs. More important yet, 
universal membership would be approximated, without 
which the League has shown itself progressively weaker 
as more powerful nations are involved in disputes. 
Witness the pitiful fiasco of sanctions in the recent 
Italo-Ethiopian crisis. While our pacts of regional 
guarantees and our unneutral policy acted as re- 
straints upon aggression, our membership on the 
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Council could give weight in the peaceable settlement 
of disputes. ‘League mediation,” given teeth by the 
most powerful nation, could be effected by arbitra- 
tion, conciliation, and judicial settlement in the World 
Court. . 
And there let us rest the case. Let us consider 
the plan not as a panacea, but as a partial restora- 
tive. It is a philosophy rather than a program. It 
is a way of escape, open to us only until world inse- 


curity explodes in disaster. But I am convinced that 
the plan is possible; it is a logical conclusion of current 
developments. Finally, it is a pressing necessity. 
The United States cannot neglect international in- 
security if it wishes to be saved from national disaster. 
The mere determination to stay out of war is not 
enough; we must co-operate to prevent it. If we are 
to consolidate the gains of peace, we must eliminate 
the imminence of war. 


Sources of Strength 


Charles T. Greene 


OR more than twenty years there has stood upon 
my shelves a set of books entitled “The Young 
Folks Treasury.” These twelve volumes, their 
contents edited by Hamilton Wright Mabie, with the 
assistance of Edward Everett Hale, were copyrighted 
in 1909 and published by the University Society, Inc. 
It is of interest to note in passing that the present head 
of the University Society, Inc., is David S. Beasley, 
long a resident of Ridgewood, N. J., and for many years 
head of the organized Boy Scout movement in that 
vicinity. 

We were living in Flatbush at the time, and we 
bought the books for the benefit and edification of our 
young son. One volume especially I return to again 
and again. It is entitled “Golden Hours with the 
Poets.’”’ Now that our son has grown to man’s estate, 
I no longer return to this and other volumes of the set 
for his benefit and edification, but for my own. 

I return to it after the day’s toil and worry are 
over; not as to an asylum of escape, but as to a sanc- 
tuary of rededication. It has been said by way of 
criticism of religion that more often than not its dev- 
otees look upon it as a means of escape from the 
trials and tribulations of this world. Some may so 


regard it; but intelligent persons, I believe, find sanc- © 


tuary in it because of the assistance it affords them in 
evaluating life. 

I listened to a speaker during the past week speak 
upon “Good Investments.” He was an orthodox 
preacher, and he pointed out that there is only one 
thing that we can do with our lives, and that is spend 
them! Life is not made to be saved, but to be spent, 
and like our money we should spend it for something 
permanent. He emphasized three elements of a worth- 
while investment for life: character, friendship, man 
with man, and friendship, man with God. He quoted 
an editorial from the Wall Street Journal in eulogy of 
the British banking system, which it was pointed out 
was based upon the four ‘“‘C’s’’: Character, Capacity, 
Capital, and Collateral. And the writer further 
pointed out that without character, the others were 
worthless. Thus we should spend our lives in the de- 
velopment of character—the best asset we could pos- 
sibly have; in the development of friendship with 
those about us and with God! 

Many of us may have an acquaintance with God, 
or be aware, in a sort of impersonal way, of that 
Something Not Ourselves which encourages us in our 


moments of despair; but we have failed to realize that- 


if we would have the greatest co-operation from God, 
or from the Cosmos, or by whatever other name you 


may prefer to denominate the Life which is intrinsic 
in the universe and of which we are a part, we must 
give our own greatest co-operation. 

Ofttimes we are discouraged in our daily rounds 
of duty and work; tired of ever being compelled to 
make a living. We are prompted to rebel and to ery 
out as did John Milton “On His Blindness,” but 
Milton, at last contrite, concluded that 


who best 
Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best; his state 
Is kingly; thousands at his bidding speed, 
And post o’er land and ocean without rest; 
They also serve who only stand and wait. 


Here is the idea of friendly co-operation with a God 
who is friendly to us! 

So I like to return, after a discouraging day’s 
work, to the Golden Hours with the Poets, and appro- 
priate here is a poem by Henry Van Dyke, entitled, 
“Work.” 


Let me do my work from day to day, 

In field or forest, at the desk or loom, 

In roaring market-place or tranquil room; 

Let me but find it in my heart to say, 

When vagrant wishes beckon me astray, 
“This is my work; my blessing, not my doom: 

Of all who live, I am the one by whom 

This work can best be done in the right way.” 
Then shall I see it not too great, nor small, 
To suit my spirit and to prove my powers; 
Then shall I cheerful greet the laboring hours, 
And cheerful turn, when the long shadows fall 
At eventide, to play and love and rest, 
Because I know for me my work is best. 


And often when we become oppressed by the 
injustices and inequalities about us, I suggest we turn 
to Josiah Gilbert Holland’s poem entitled ‘Gradatim” 
—Latin for Step by Step: 

Heaven is not reached at a single bound; 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 
And we mount to its summit round by round. 


Three words most prominent in Holy Writ are 
Faith, Hope and Truth. They are important to us, 
for they constitute the mainspring of our actions. 

Faith is that “inward acceptance of a personality 
as real and trustworthy; of an idea that it is true and 
obligatory and of a thing as beneficial and useful.” 
It originally had a dominant religious implication, 
and in its various uses in lay conversation and writing 
it retains a suggestion of emotional or practical quality. 
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It is the recognition of spiritual realities and moral 
principles as of paramount authority and supreme 
value. 

Hope at first expressed expectation merely; but 
now usually means desire accompanied with expecta- 
tion of obtaining what is desired, or belief that it is 
obtainable. Merely by way of satisfying your curi- 
osity, may I observe that “hope” in the phrase “‘for- 
lorn hope” is an entirely different word. Forlorn 
hope is from the Low Country speech. It originally 
meant “‘Lost Band,” hope being in the original hoop, 
which means a band or company. When confronted 
by the necessity of desperate enterprise, a commander 
would call for volunteers, and those selected were 
called “the lost band,” ‘‘the lost company,” the for- 
~ lorn hope! 

Trust, to me, is the strongest of the three. It 
comes from the Scandinavian and implies confidence, 
security, comfort, consolation. It is akin to the late 
Latin, which implies a sense of protection and is akin 
to true. The great protector is truth. The great con- 
soler and comforter is truth. Truth is the greatest 
security. It is the acme of confidence. 

Trust is defined most strongly as the “assured 
reliance on the integrity, veracity, justice, friendship, 
or other sound principle of another. It is assured 
anticipation, utter dependence upon something future 
or contingent, as if present or actual.’’ It is custody, 
care, charge and keeping. 

Trust is an absolute and assured resting on that 
which is its object, and is often more instinctive, less 
reasoned, than confidence, which is apt to suggest 
somewhat definite grounds of assurance. And Alfred 
Lord Tennyson’s immortal words from “In Memo- 
riam’’ are wholly satisfying to me: 

O, yet we trust that somehow good 

Will be the final goal of ill, 

To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt, and taints of blood; 
That nothing walks with aimless feet; 

That not one life shall be destroyed, 

Or cast as rubbish to the void, 

When God hath made the pile complete; 


That not a worm is cloven in vain; 
That not a moth with vain desire 
Is shriveled in a fruitless fire, 

Or but subserves another’s gain. 


Integrity! Another noble word. Integer Vitae. 
Wholesome, sincere and sound in life. Horatius Bonar 
has eloquently expressed it in this little gem: 

Thou must be true thyself, 
If thou the truth wouldst teach; 
Thy soul must overflow, if thou 
Another’s soul wouldst reach! 
It needs the overflow of heart 
To give the lips full speech. 


Think truly, and thy thoughts 
Shall the world’s famine feed; 
Speak truly, and each word of thine 

Shall be a fruitful seed; 
Live truly, and thy life shall be 
A great and noble creed. 


Finally, if we approach the tasks of life with 


faith in the trustworthiness of the universe and in the 
perfectibility of humanity, with hope in the attain- 


: , ae 
ment of our desires and with trust in the future as 
though it were actually here and now, if we are true 
ourselves, then we shall achieve strength. 
* * * 


LIBERTY IS INDIVISIBLE 


More than the religious issue is involved in the arrest on 
Monday of Professor Bachnin, chairman of the council in Dr. 
Niemoeller’s parish in Dahlem. With nearly fifty other pastors 
of the Confessional opposition, Pastor Niemoeller was jailed be- 
cause he preached stubbornly against the suppression of religious 
liberty in Germany. But his chief vestryman, punished for cir- 
culating a petition addressed to the Minister of Justice, is im- 
prisoned for an act in defense of civil liberty. If there remains 
any doubt that the two go together, this event dispels it. The 
citizen who cannot even present a respectful petition to his 
Government without being liable to arrest possesses no rights, 
civil or religious. 

One of the calmest and most detached foreign observers in 
Berlin has long held the opinion that the development to watch 
in Germany is not the economic or financial index, and not the 
success or failure of Hitler’s maneuvers in foreign policy, but the 
effects on the populace of the campaign to tame the churches. 
Events tend to confirm the sagacity of that view. When a 
government begins to make martyrs and these martyrs are well- 
known pastors who cannot be palmed off on anybody as ‘‘enemies 
of the State,” it exposes its own weakness. If the Nazis knew 
history they would know better than to attempt to swallow the 
churches. But if they knew history they would be more afraid of 
martyrs than they are of the opposition of a handful of preachers. 

Martyrs are dangerous. The collection in the Dahlem 
church on Sunday was the biggest in thirteen years. 

More than two-thirds of a congregation crowding the church 
to the doors signed Professor Bachnin’s petition, despite his warn- 
ing that the names might fall into the hands of the police. It is 
reported that the wholesale arrests of pastors, now extending to 
prominent laymen, have made a painful impression on public 
opinion. Even staunch supporters of the régime are said to be 
openly critical. Germany is not the first country to demonstrate 
that every liberty can be attacked more safely than liberty of 
conscience.— New York Times. 

* * * 


SOME THINGS CAN’T BE ALLOWED 


Most librarians are human. They can hardly help it, be- 
cause so much of their business is with people whose human-being- 
ness sticks out all over. And people who go to libraries may be 
queer, but they are usually quite human. But once in awhile 
you'll hear of a booklover who has turned to a bookworm. 

For instance, that story in The New Yorker about the sad 
little man who went into the Publie Library, got a big heavy 
book, and sat down at a table. He didn’t open the book, how- 
ever, just sat staring straight ahead. 

This annoyed a lady sitting opposite, who stood it awhile 
and then leaned across the table and said, ‘“‘Now, if you’ve just 
come here to sit and think, we don’t want you!”’ 

She had a certain sort of reason on her side, of course. He 
could have done his thinking somewhere else, without taking up 
space in a room set apart for reading. 

But, after all, reading is mostly a way of setting folks to 
thinking. If being in a library helps somebody to think without 
opening a book, what’s wrong with that? 

It’s hard enough for me to think even when I’ve got a book 
to help me, so that I wouldn’t want to find fault with a man who 
could do it more easily. I’d be tempted to envy him. 

It reminds me of another story about a cathedral verger in 
England. He was escorting some visitors around, and suddenly 
excused himself. 

When he came back he said, “It was just one 0’ them prayin’ 
people kneelin’ right under one of the big transept windows. If 
I didn’t watch ’em they’d be prayin’ all over the place!’’—Justus 
Timberline, in Northwestern Christian Advocate. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


LOWRY HURLS A FEW 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Two items in the July 3 edition of the Leader under the ‘‘Ina 
Nutshell’’ column move me to ask a question each. 

1. ‘Tear all our social machinery to pieces, throw it out of 
the window, and then call a meeting to see where we go from 
there. This is the procedure that some of our prophets are 
recommending.”’ Dare we ask that you name these prophets? 
Personally, I never have met one, although I have heard that 
accusation hurled at everyone who suggested even the mildest 
sort of change. For example, I myself have been accused of 
exactly this thing because I have dared to advocate the or- 
ganization of the workers in the local textile mill. Can you really 
name any “prophets’’ who advocate the “tearing of our social 
machinery to pieces, throwing it out the window and then calling 
a meeting to see where we go from there?’’ Or is it merely a 
‘clever’ phrase? 

2. “‘A clergyman assails us as capitalistic. Good! We've 
had other attacks upon us as communistic. The liberal shot at 
by both sides is reassured.’’ But is this evidence of “‘liberalism”’ 
or of “‘middle-of-the-roadism?”’ Your editorial on ‘‘Liberalism”’ 
in the same issue defines it differently, keeping the open mind, 
willingness to learn; your “In a Nutshell’ item would seem to 
define “‘Liberalism”’ as keeping safely in the middle of the road. 
Is this also a “clever’’ phrase that is in danger of giving a false 
idea? 

Lewis R. Lowry. 

Perry, N. Y. 


1. No, we did not mean Lowry. 
2. Yes, the danger the brother points out is a real one. 
The Editor. 


* * 


PARAGRAPHS FROM A PERSONAL LETTER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

We have been wanting to write Mrs. van Schaick and your- 
self since our coming to North Carolina, but always the time did 
not seem sufficient for writing all we wanted to say. Of course it 
never will. However, before more time passes we want to thank 
you for the editorial ‘‘The Parsonage at Outlaws Bridge.” It is 
truly a spiritual experience for both of us to have a part in this 
really thrilling project. It is a house that love built, and you may 
be sure that we both are sensitive to the high privilege that is 
ours of having a part in it. 

Friday, the 17th, I did some more painting on the parsonage 
and prepared for the initial rehearsal of the play the Young 
People are presenting July 2. Saturday morning I left for Shelter 
Neck and had that day and Sunday at the Young People’s In- 
stitute. It was a joy to see and visit with the Mannings. The 
sermon Sunday morning (Stanley Manning) was a grand piece 
of work. The Mannings left Monday morning and stopped for a 
few minutes here at our place to say hello to Becky and Mrs. 
McLaughlin and the boys. They went on from here to the 
church at Outlaws Bridge (four miles of decidedly bumpy roads), 
had lunch at Maxwell’s and saw the parsonage. As to the 
parsonage. Twenty dollars from “A Friend”’ will be applied on 
the cost of the plumbing and fixtures and pump. The installation 
of pipes and fixtures and septic tank is costing $275. The electric 
pump will cost approximately $100, and while there is no current 
here at present and we will not be purchasing the pump until 
power does come, now is the time to be getting the money for it. 
The board of the church is in full agreement on the need of 
plumbing. There is not a house in this section that has running 
water in the kitchen, not to mention bathroom with lavatory, 
commode connected with septic tank, and, luxury of luxuries, a 
bath-tub. Folks have never had these things, have lived out 
their lives without them and been reasonably happy. In order 
to short circuit all possible criticism I am attempting to raise the 
$375 needed for this work outside the state. The Mission Circle 


in Woodstock has sent a five dollar money order. Hugh Tigner is 
sending five dollars. That is the start. 

The work that the women folks have to do here in our section 
is really terrific. Not only have they their regular house work and 
cooking, and washing (this is done in iron kettles out in the open), 
with water hand pumped, but they work in the fields often and 
long. Because of the lack of running water, at least in the 
kitchens, their labors are made so unnecessarily hard. Four 
families are already definitely interested in getting a simple 
water system into their homes. There will be many more once 
the system is seen working in a home in the very center of our 
section. Dysentery is a discouragingly prevalent spring malady 
hereabouts and we feel satisfied that it lasts as long as it does and 
is so prevalent because of the very primitive toilets. The septic 
tank arrangement will do much in fighting this. (Our whole 
family was down with it, and all except George now have gotten 
the best of it.) The fact that we spent so much time in planning 
the parsonage has called forth more comment than any single 
item in the building. We do believe it is well planned. 

Yesterday we had another ‘‘work spell.’’ Work started at 
seven o’clock in the morning. Fifteen men worked like nailers 
all morning. From eleven o’clock and on the women folks started 
arriving, and after unloading all the good things to eat they too 
helped with the lathing before lunch. For the pienic lunch on the 
church grounds I dare say there were seventy-five present. After 
eating work started up again and at its height there were easily 
forty men and women and young people all hammering away at 
the laths and nailing the ‘‘ceiling’’ (narrow tongue and groove 
pine boards) the closets. All eight rooms were completely lathed, 
considerable work was done on the outside of the building, and 
preparations made for some of the finishing work on the inside. 
It wasa grand day. In the afternoon Rev. and Mrs. O. E. Bryant 
arrived from Clinton and Mr. Bryant helped with the lathing also. 
Next week we hope to get the plastering done, for which there is 
sufficient money in the treasury. After that if sufficient money is 
left the doors will be ordered and hung. Oh yes, I did not men. 
tion that the roughing in of the plumbing has been done and also 
for the wiring, and both of these have been paid for. 

The spirit of the people here at Outlaws Bridge Church is 
magnificent. We have never worked with a people more helpful, 
more enthusiastic or more cordial. We both marvel at the high 
percentage of real leadership material present among the women, 
the men, and the young people. They are genuinely liberal in 
their attitude and truly progressive in their thinking. It is an 
unmitigated joy to work and worship and play with them. 

Our community library has been functioning now nearly two 
months. We have received (on loan) from the State Library 
Commission some eighty-five books, half for children, and these 
books are being read and reread. That is one of the joys of a 
Sunday morning after the preaching service—to see the books 
come in and go out. We are using the school building across the 
road from the church as a library center for the time being. 
The study in the parsonage will be the permanent Outlaws Bridge 
Community Library—so planned that readers can come into that 
room without having to go into the rest of the house. 

I feel thrilled at the prospect of attending the Chicago Con- 
vention and having the opportunity of presenting the North 
Carolina work. This summer I will be visiting all the churches in 
the state in order to get something of an idea of the statewide 
situation—this on the request of the State Convention Board. 

Gus Ulrich. 


As we read this letter and the more personal sentences which 
we do not publish, our deepest impression is that the ministry of 
the Universalist Church is the noblest calling in the world. And 
we ask ourselves, do our own words, acts, attitudes, create the 
same kind of impression? If the pastorate or service that we are 
in does not seem worth while and important, why not ask our- 


selves if we can not make it vital? 
The Editor. 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


Luke the Physician 


Luke: First Century Christian. By 
Graham Chambers Hunter. (Harper. 
$2.00.) 

Mr. Hunter has written a most inter- 
esting study of the life and writings of Luke, 
one that not only gives flesh and blood to 
an individual who has left a very definite 
impress upon the New Testament, but 
one that gives us at the same time a vivid 
picture of the life of the first Christian 
communities. Yet this is not a romantic 
reconstruction developed out of Mr. 
Hunter’s imagination; it is based upon a 
thoroughgoing analysis of the data, and 
conclusions resting on exact scholarship are 
more numerous than inferences born of 
wishful thinking. 

Mr. Hunter’s main interpretations of 
Luke’s work are based upon a careful 
study of the use he made of materials 
which lay to hand. “Particularly in the 
variations he made from Mark’s Gospel 
we may watch how he responded to stim- 
ulus, and a laboratory could hardly ask for 
anything more definite.’ For example, 
many of the changes he made represented a 
desire to make the narrative more clear 
to a Roman and to keep it from irritating 
sophisticated minds. Mark’s writing was 
colored by Palestinian attitudes. Luke 
desired to make it very clear that the 
new movement (for which his hero, Paul, 
already lay in a Roman prison before 
Luke completed his Gospel) was not a 
danger to the Empire. So Luke emphasized 
the opposition of Jesus to revolutionary 
activity, except so far as a revolution in 
the human spirit was necessary. And 
consistently with this emphasis Luke 
changed some details of Mark’s story. 
Mark had said that Capernaum friends 
kept a boat in readiness for the use of 
Jesus; “some blundering Roman detec- 
tive might mistake that as a seditious 
act, so Luke omitted the reference.” 
Luke cut the story about the sons of Zebe- 
dee wanting high places in glory so as to 
eliminate all hints of political ambition. 
And it was not mere prudence which led 
Luke in this and many other ways to write 
in a conciliatory mood. He felt that the 
way of Jesus was that of persuasion, respect 
for personality, non-violence, intelligence, 
good will. His rearrangement of the facts 
about the trial of Jesus which he found in 
Mark’s Gospel is illuminating. He em- 
phasizes the innocence of Jesus. ‘‘Luke 
was appealing to the Romans not to make 
the same mistake again against Paul... . 
One may read between the lines that Luke 
was contending for the rights of all Chris- 
tians in the Empire.” 

Both Luke’s Gospel and his narrative 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


in the Acts reveal his confidence in the 
Roman republic. We see him exulting 
when Paul’s Roman citizenship silences 
provincial officials. We see his pride in 
Gallio’s liberal decision. He evidently 
wishes to make it clear that Jesus was not 
a criminal, nor a fanatic, nor an ascetic. 
He is throughout in striking contrast with 
the writer of Revelation, who was writing 
at a later date during Domitian’s persecu- 
tions of the Christians, and who wrote his 
book to steel the hearts of his fellow-suffer- 
ers and steady them in their struggle 
against the Empire. Luke evidently hoped 
that the civilization of Rome could be 
leavened by the Christian movement and 
that the Kingdom of God could come 
without a previous overthrow of the secu- 
lar empire, and indeed that Christianity 
could supply, as it were, a spiritual cement 
for the political organization of the Empire. 
He argued for the recognition of Chris- 
tianity. But he was to be disappointed. 
The Christians refused to give the em- 
perors the allegiance they felt they owed 
to God alone; Rome turned on the Chris- 
tians as a divisive force which threatened 
the Empire. And the atmosphere in which 
Luke’s Gospel and the Book of the Acts 
were written disappeared and was replaced 
by one in which compromise was felt on 
both sides to be impossible. 

What has been said must not be taken 
to mean that Luke was ready to yield at 
any point to secular power when it en- 
couraged or permitted injustice. Luke has 
a very strong social conscience. The 
parables peculiar to his Gospel are those 
which enforce social principles. Even in 
the second century it was recognized that 
Luke was characterized by strong social 
interest. Irenaeus then wrote, ‘‘We have 
known through Luke alone .... how we 
should invite the poor and feeble who 
cannot recompense us; also about the para- 
ble of the rich man who stored the goods; 
likewise of the rich man who was clothed 
with purple and fared sumptuously, .. . 
and that conversation he had with Zac- 
cheus the publican,’”’ and so forth. Luke 
and the rest of the little band who set out 
from Antioch in Syria on journeys that 
took them as far as Greece faced “‘three of 
the four or five greatest enemies which 
Christianity ever had to face—supersti- 
tion, slavery, and that selfish profit-making 
which, having grown harmful to human 
welfare, yet refuses to move aside.” 

Mr. Hunter admirably summarizes the 
qualities and characteristics of Luke the 
writer: “He is defending Paul and the 
early church, showing that Christians 
were never a real problem to the Roman 
government. He claims for the Way the 
legal rights of Judaism. He defends the 
Way by challenging social wrongs in its 
name. His interest is ethical, social, mis- 


sionary. He sees ‘human life deformed 
by superstition, cruelty, sensuality, greed, 
and narrow nationalism. He regards the 
Way as the means by which, without po- 
litical rebellion, these evil spirits may be 
driven from human life. He has much to 
say about women and their work for the 
kingdom, he is deeply interested in the 
poor, and in people of other races, he be- 
lieves in the Spirit, and he emphasizes 
the importance of organization.” 

An intensely interesting book on a great 
subject, which is not Luke only but the 
early Christian movement. 

Hoi, Bass 


* * 


Church and State 


Church and State in the Modern 
World. By H. P. Van Dusen, Robert 
L. Calhoun, Joseph P. Chamberlain, 
Henry S. Coffin, and Samuel McCrea 
Cavert. (Harper. $2.00.) 


The Rauschenbusch Lectures were this 
year given not by one man but by five, 
the authors named above. The issue with 
which they deal is one of the most vital 
under discussion at the Conference which 
is meeting in Oxford as this is written, the 
world conference of the churches on Life 
and Work; it is the issue suggested in the 
words of Chief Justice Hughes in a dis- 
senting opinion when the Supreme Court 
denied citizenship to Professor Macintosh: 
“The essence of religion is belief in a rela- 
tion to God involving duties superior to 
those arising from any human relation.” 

The answer of these five men to this 
issue is unanimous. All alike, while they 
differ somewhat in their interpretation of 
the meaning of the church, agree that the 
Christian Church is opposed to any edu- 
cation which teaches men to subordinate 
themselves to any human force as the 
final authority—be it the will of the ma- 
jority, or of a leader, or of an absolute 
State. They feel that such subordination 
violates the sanctity of conscience. And 
although the danger may seem to many 
Americans to be remote, the fact remains 
that unless the church does her work and 
does it well, the area of free conscience 
will be invaded by the State—and ruthless- 
ly too. ‘In several European countries 
today the burning question for the Church 
is: How can it maintain its own freedom 
against encroachment by the State? In 
America the question is: How can the 
Church influence and guide the life of so- 
ciety and the State? Unless we can answer 
the American question now, we may have 
to face the European question later.” 

What do the lecturers mean by in- 
fluencing and guiding the life of society? 
Dr. Cavert expresses the need in his real- 
istic lecture entitled ‘‘Points of Tension 
between Church and State” by quoting a 
fine passage from a book by John C. 
Bennett, in which Bennett says it was pos- 
sible in the past generation to be sincerely 
Christian and yet fit easily into civiliza- 
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tion. ‘‘The world seemed to be a hospit- 
able place for the development of Chris- 
tian faith and the realization of Christian 
ideals. Those who saw clearly the real 
conflicts between Christianity and the 
world were able to hope that the world was 
being transformed according to the Chris- 
tian pattern. It did seem possible to de- 
cide for Christianity without deciding 
against major trends in civilization. .... 
Today such an outlook is completely 
foreign to the world in which we live. . . . 
The forces which have most momentum 
in our society are pagan forces. . . . Where 
there is a Christian veneer, what lies 
behind it sometimes seems more opposed 
to Christianity than the most blatant 
atheism. Some forms of fascism which do 
lip service to Christianity are more hostile 
to what Christianity means than Com- 
munism.” 

The most searching and thought-pro- 
voking chapter in this book is that by 
Professor Calhoun of Yale Divinity 
School on Church and State and Human 
Devotion. He emphasizes the critical 
importance for the Church of the conflict 
of our time between two theories as to 
what determines what is right from the 
social point of view. The Totalitarian 
State holds that the government is the 
spokesman for the community and that 
the minds of the young must be brought 
into line with the official conception of 
what is right. The democratic theory is 
that the ultimate standards of right must 
be approximated to by trial and error, 
with slowly growing insight, and that to 
make this possible the minds of men must 
be free to draw upon many sources of 
guidance, even at the cost of blunders. 
He rejects the validity of the claim of the 
State to absoluteness. Apart from other 
objections, there is the fact that a human 
community is far more inclusive than the 
government or the State, and it is progress- 
ing through a development which goes on 
century after century “through struggle, 
blundering advance, and painful recoil.”’ 
The progress of this community is judged 
by that objective “right’’ which is dimly 
present to the minds of all sorts and con- 
ditions of men but not clearly seen by any 
one man. It does not make right, nor is 
it in itself the ultimate standard. Its 
whole life, rather, stands under judgment, 
as later ages can see more readily than 
contemporaries. Dr. Calhoun declares 
that to proclaim this, in word and deed, 
and at the same time to proclaim that the 
Ground of this Right, God, is not inac- 
cessible, though high above human kind, 
is the task of the Church. 

All the lecturers see clearly what price 
Christians may have to pay in our own 
time for the freedom without which the 
inner life cannot give outward expression 
to its insights. They are realistic in deal- 
ing with concrete situations which are as 
productive of tension today as were the 
incipient conflicts in the days of Luke be- 


tween the Empire and the young Christian 
communities. This is a book to place be- 
side Dr. William Adams Brown’s ‘‘Church 
and State in Contemporary America” 
(1936), and A. J. Carlyle’s ‘‘The Christian 
Church and Liberty’? (1924), together 
with Professor Hocking’s “Man and the 
State’? (1926) and Archbishop Temple’s 
“Christianity and the State.”’ It is good to 
realize that some of the contributors to 
this volume are active in the leadership of 
the Oxford Conference now in session. 
Hehe Bee 


REDEDICATION AT ANNISQUAM 


Rededication of the Annisquam Uni- 
versalist Church took place the evening of 
June 27 when, in addition to the church 
membership, a large number of summer 
residents and interested persons from out- 
side were present. The church has a back- 
ground which, perhaps, cannot be dupli- 
cated by many church parishes in America. 

Originally constituted as the Third 
Parish in Gloucester of the Congregational 
denomination, in 1729, it ministered to the 
spiritual wants of the fisherman settlement 
at Annisquam, on the northerly side of 
Cape Ann. 

Some time after 1800 Rev. Ezra Leonard 
was called to the pastorate. The Revolu- 
tionary War and other causes had laid a 
heavy hand on the village people. There 
was no physician among them. Accord- 
ingly Mr. Leonard resolved to take a course 
in medicine, that he might minister 
physically as well as spiritually to the 
people. He did so and ministered to his 
parish in‘a double sense. 

Some time before Rey. John Murray 
had come to Gloucester Harbor, preached 
the doctrine of universal salvation and 
founded a church. One Sunday morning 
Mr. Leonard astounded his congregation 
by announcing his resignation, on the 
ground that he had accepted the doctrine 
of universal salvation, which was repug- 
nant to the covenant of old orthodoxy. 
The people took counse! and resolved that 
if such a doctrine was good enough for their 
beloved pastor, it was good enough for 
them, and they went over to the liberal 
belief in a body and have since remained 
in it. 

The present edifice, standing at the head 
of Lobster Cove, was built 100 years ago 
in the Colonial manner. Some time in 
1890 the younger element of the parish 
resolved to modernize the edifice, and 
ripped out much of the old Colonial fur- 
nishings and pews. This has been since 
alluded to by parishioners as the ‘‘Crime 
of 1892.” 

About a year ago the parish resolved to 
expiate the ‘crime’ by restoring the 
church, as far as possible, to its original 
architecture inside and out. Fifteen or 
more of the men of the parish, under di- 
rection of Perley G. Ricker and Daniel 
H. Woodbury, architect, have contrib- 


uted their services and worked all winter 
and spring in this restoration, and have 
succeeded admirably. With the co-opera- 
tion of the summer colony, a fine new or- 
gan has been installed, the church being 
fortunate in having an organist of repute, 
George A. Blanchard, to officiate. 

In addition to appropriate musical se- 
lections, the program of rededication com- 
prised Scripture reading by Rev. Lyman 
Achenbach of the Independent Christian 
(Universalist) Church, invocation by Rev. 
Robert Hodgen of the Lanesville Congre- 
gational Church, prayer by Rev. Benjamin 
B. Hersey, a former pastor, now of Port- 
land, Me., act of dedication (congregation 
standing) and the sermon by the recently 
installed pastor, Rev. Raymond John 
Baughan.—Boston Globe. 


* Ox 


MORE ABOUT THE IOWA CONVEN- 
TION AND VICINITY 


The representative from the Executive 
Board of the W. N. M. A. has sent to that 
office a very interesting account not only 
of the Iowa Convention but of high lights 
of her trip along the way. This is a part 
of Mrs. Scofield’s story: 

“As I was scheduled to speak on the 
first day, Friday, we left Minneapolis 
Thursday about ten o’clock. We reached 
Owatonna in time for lunch at the Owa- 
tonna Hotel. There we met several of our 
good Universalist friends. From there we 
drove to Waterloo. We called on our 
Universalist minister. She was not in, 
but one of the members showed us the 
building, which is a very attractive and 
useful plant. As we were tired and 
wanted a quiet place to sleep, we drove 
about thirty miles beyond Waterloo, where 
we spent the night. Next morning 
finished our journey to Mitchellville, 
arriving there at eleven o’clock sharp. 
We were most cordially greeted by Mr. 
and Mrs. Colegrove and others. A bounti- 
ful lunch had been placed on tables in the 
dining-room and all were served without 
charge. Then, repairing to the church 
auditorium adjoining, the Church Conven- 
tion began its session. The W. U. M. A. 
opened its session at 3.30 o’clock, Mrs. 
Victor Tornquist, president, presiding. 
I was happy to talk to the Convention and 
tell them all I could about our work.” 

Mrs. Scofield speaks particularly of 
hearing two very inspiring addresses by 
Dr. Adams of Oak Park, Illinois, which 
were given to a filled church in the eve- 
ning. “The pastors of Methodist, Uni- 
tarian, Congregational and Lutheran 
churches gave fraternal greetings, and en- 
tertained delegates in their homes. A 
most friendly and cordial feeling per- 
vaded the meeting.” : 

“We attended service in the Rochester 
Universalist church on Sunday, hearing 
Rev. Edward Day, the new pastor of that 
church. He is doing a fine work there and 
is much liked.” 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


NEXT SUNDAY AT FERRY BEACH 


If the weather is fair many near by Uni- 
versalists will take advantage of the good 
things being offered on the opening day of 
the Religious Education Institute at 
Ferry Beach and will drive down for the 
services. 

From 9.45 to 10.45 in the morning there 
will be a church school session. During 
this hour children will be cared for in a 
group by themselves under the guidance 
of Mrs. F. N. Chamberlain. (Mrs. Cham- 
berlain through the week will conduct a 
course for teachers of children.) For all 
others at 9.45 church school worship will be 
held in Rowland Hall, the leader of the 
service Rey. G. Douglas Frazier of Cari- 
bou. At ten o’clock the group will divide 
for classes, Prof. Alfred S. Cole of Tufts 
leading the adults, and Rev. Kenneth R. 
Hutchinson of Dexter the young people. 
At eleven o’clock in the grove the morning 
worship will be held. A robed choir under 
the leadership of Earle W. Dolphin will 
contribute to the service, which will be 
conducted by the Dean of the Institute, 
Rey. Tracy M. Pullman of Salem. Dean 
Clarence R. Skinner of Tufts will preach 
on the subject, ‘“The Kingdom of Means, 
the Kingdom of Ends and the Kingdom 
of God.” 

Sunday afternoon is purposely left free 
for getting acquainted, enjoying the 
beach and the grove. At seven o’clock the 
first session of Mr. Pullman’s discussion 
group for young people will be held. At 
eight in Rowland Hall, Mr. Dolphin, 
director of music for the institute, will be 
responsible for the evening’s program. 
Finally there will be the gathering on the 
beach for the Friendship Circle, and the 
first full day of the institute will be over. 


* * 


DEDICATE A PLACE OF 
WORSHIP 


One Sunday last spring in the Junior 
Department of the Universalist church 
in Peoria, Illinois, a service of dedication 
took place. Among the new worship 
properties being dedicated were a chancel 
hanging, simple altar and altar cloth, candle 
holder and flower vase—all designed to 
dignify and enrich the weekly service of 
worship. The announcement in the church 
calendar the week previous gave credit to 
the Department of Religious Education 
and the Mothers’ Club, the two groups re- 
sponsible for this change. Many parents 
as well as the boys and girls of the de- 
partment itself shared in the following 
service: 

Prelude. 
Call to Worship. 

Holy, holy, holy! 

Lord God Almighty 

Early in the morning 


JUNIORS 
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RECOMPENSE 


* 

* 
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* ae eee 
* T cannot hear the bluebird sing his 
Es mating song in May, 

* But I can watch him build his nest 
= and see his plumage gay; 

* TJ cannot hear the music of the wild 
fs wave’s muffled roar, 

* But I can see the breakers dash their 
9 spray along the shore; 

* TI cannot hear the bees hum on a 
* drowsy summer day, 

* But I can see the swallows dip and 
o soar in freedom gay; 

* I cannot hear the raindrops on my 
* roof any more, 

* But I can see God’s rainbow when 
* the summer shower’s 0’er; 

* TI cannot hear at close of day the 
= thrush’s hymn of rest, 

* But I can see the sunset spread its 
= glory in the west; 

* So many things I cannot hear! So 
b many things I see! 

* And visible in all, through all, 
vs God’s love for you and me. 

bs Louise M. Durgin. 
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Our song shall rise to Thee. 

Holy, holy, holy! 

Merciful and mighty! 

All Thy works shall praise Thy name in 
Earth and sky and sea. 


This is God’s house 
And He is here today! 

He hears each song of praise 
And listens when we pray. 

Prayer and Response. 

Offering and Response. 
Song—This is My Father’s World. 
Responsive Reading. 

Leader—As of old men set up places for 
the worship of God, so we name this 
our place of worship. 

Juniors—We dedicate this place of wor- 
ship. 

Leader—This curtain shall be to us a 
symbol of that mysterious presence of 
love and beauty and truth, which is 
God. 

Juniors—We dedicate this curtain as a 
symbol of the mystery of God, in 
whom we live our lives. 

Leader—This table shall be unto us an 
altar, a symbol of sacrifice to which 
we bring the best in our lives. 

Juniors—We dedicate this altar, and 
with the best in our lives. 

Leader—This vase for the holding of 
flowers shall remind us that our 
bodies hold souls that are the flower 
of life, growing from bud to blossom 


and unfolding in beauty and fragrance, 
Junior—We dedicate this vase, and will 
remember to keep our bodies strong 
and clean for the soul within. 
Leader—These holders are for candles, 
the symbols of truth. May they 
ever cause us to remember that we 
need more and more truth in our lives 
that they may be shining lights in the 
dark places of the world. 
Juniors—We dedicate these candle 
holders and would make of our- 
selves bearers of the light of truth. 
Unison 
As members of a church family, we meet 
for the study and practice of religion. 
Here we seek to understand the way 
of life as it is shown in the generous 
deeds, the wise teachings, and the 
high character of men and women who 
have gone before. Here we would 
learn by doing. Here we would wor- 
ship in spirit and in truth. So would 
we prepare ourselves for future service 
in church and community. Amen. 


Song—I Would Be True. 

I would be true, for there are those who 
trust me; 

I would be pure, for there are those who 
care. 

I would be strong, for there is much to 
suffer; 

I would be brave, for there is much to dare. 


I would be friend of all, the foe, the friend- 
less; 

I would be giving, and forget the gift; 

I would be humble, for I know my weak- 
ness; 

I would look up, and laugh and love and 
lift. 


Benediction. 
* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 

A telegram from the Dean of the Turkey 
Run Institute early last week brought 
word of 136 registered delegates for the 
first week of the joint Universalist-Uni- 
tarian gatherings. 

Mrs. Durgin, the author of the poem on 
this page, is a member of Congress Square 
Church and a loyal and devoted worker 
there. In the Speech Teachers Club of 
Portland, she long ago established a record 
for her ability to understand her friends’ 
conversation or a lecturer’s address by 
reading the lips. 

Registrations for the Religious Educa- 
tion Institute at Ferry Beach are mounting. 
On Friday of last week they were close to 
the hundred mark. 

* * 

Personalities are greater than programs. 

Dictators look upon people as so much 
fuel to feed the war furnace.—William E. 
Borah. 
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Among Our Churches 
New Hampshire Letter 


ROBABLY the most important event 
(to our denomination) which has 
taken place in this state is the calling of a 
minister to serve our church in Manchester. 
Since the first of April that church has 
been without a minister and the people 
have been hearing supplies and candidates. 
They have chosen Rev. Sidney J. Willis, 
who for the past six years has been minister 
of our church in Monson, Mass. Mr. Willis 
was heard twice and made a fine impres- 
sion. They found that he has an enviable 
record in the parishes which he has served 
and are much pleased with their choice. 
Mr. Willis will move to Manchester about 
the middle of August with his family, 
ready to begin work in September. The 
conditions there present a challenge and 
Mr. Willis is accepting the challenge. 

It was my privilege to preach Sunday, 
July 11, at Ferry Beach. The grove never 
looked more beautiful. It was a beautiful 
day, with the sun shining brightly, the 
birds singing their songs, the trees waving 
their welcome and the flowers arranged on 
the altar affording an added inspiration. 
This leads up to the statement that New 
Hampshire is to be more fully represented 
at the institutes than for many years. 
Even far away Woodsville is sending six, 
Portsmouth is sending a good number, 
Nashua is sending six, besides other 
churches whose number we do not know. 

Children’s Sunday was generally ob- 
served in our churches in this state. We 
have not the figures, but many children 
were christened. Mr. McIntire of Woods- 
ville reports that the children christened 
on Children’s Sunday bring the total 
christenings during his eight years’ pas- 
torate to fifty-three. After four years of 
being without a church school superin- 
tendent in Nashua Children’s Sunday saw 
the church school led to the front of the 
church by the new superintendent and new 
assistant superintendent, two young men 
who have become interested. The church 
school of Nashua is looking forward to a 
good year. 

We note that Mr. McIntire of Woods- 
ville and Mr. Noble of Dover preached 
to the Masons on St. John’s Sunday, that 
Mr. Blair of Nashua preached to the fire- 
men of the city on their Memorial Sunday, 
and delivered the sermon to the graduating 
class of Sanborn Seminary in the Univer- 
salist church in Kingston on June 20. 

The congregation of our church in 
Nashua made its second annual pilgrimage 
to a historic Universalist shrine, this time 
to Gloucester. Last year Oxford was 
visited. It is strange that the same num- 
ber went as last year, twelve cars and sixty 
persons. This was on the last Sunday in 
June. At 8.30 on Sunday morning the 
party left the Universalist church in 
Nashua for the Universalist church in 


Gloucester. They arrived in season for 
the morning service and listened to a fine 
sermon by the pastor. After the service 
some time was spent in looking at the in- 
teresting things about the church. Then 
all repaired to the Murray-Sargent-Gil- 
man house, and were much interested in 
the many antiques. Those who brought 
their lunch went down to the park to eat. 
while others went to hotels and restaurants. 
It was a profitable day and those who went 
learned much of historic value regarding 
early Universalism. 

In the little town of Fremont there is an 
old church in which the Universalists hold 
services during the month of August each 
year. There is generally a good congre- 
gation, people driving in from miles around. 
This year the preachers are to be Rev. 
B. F. McIntire, Rev. J. W. Haskell, Dr. 
U.S. Milburn, and Rev. A. A. Blair. The 
services are held at eleven o’clock. If some 
of our people happen to be out riding they 
could do no better than to attend this 
service. 

The program is out for Ancestors’ Day 
at Langdon, which is to be observed on 
Sunday, Aug. 22, with services at eleven 
in the morning and two in the afternoon. 
Mr. McIntire, Mr. Haskell and Mr. Noble 
will be the speakers. Here is another 
chance for those who like to go into the 
country with a lunch, to attend this ser- 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Mrs. Alice Coe McGlauflin, widow of 
Dr. Wm. H. McGlauflin, now an editor 
with the Fine Arts Society in Washington, 
is spending her vacation at Ogunquit, 
Maine. 

Rey. Max A. Kapp of Fitchburg, Mass., 
was the preacher at the services in Ar- 
lington Street Church, Boston, July 18. 


George F. McGraw has received a 
civil service appointment to the Norfolk 
Prison Colony, as director of community 
service. 

Rey. Edwin C. Broome, minister of 
the Unitarian church in Dighton, Mass., 
has accepted a call to become minister of 
the Universalist church in Pawtucket, R. I. 


Miss Elizabeth Bacon of Oak Park, IIl., 
called at Headquarters July 19. 


Massachusetts 


East Boston.—Rev. Hendrik Vossema, 
pastor. The attendance at morning wor- 
ship during the past season has averaged 
forty, and in the church school sixty. 
The kitchen has been renovated and re- 
decorated. This was the work of the Boy 
Scouts. Two suppers were given, one 
put on by the men, the other by the 
women. A legacy of $2,000 given the 


vice. You will see a fine old church, some 
beautiful scenery, profit by the discourses 
and enjoy good fellowship. 

Our friends of the Concord church have 
purchased a multigraph. It is being paid for 
by the societies of the church. It does fine 
work and is a great help in church publicity. 
Nashua has purchased a mimeograph, 
Weekly calendars are now issued and much 
publicity given to the various church ac- 
tivities. | Portsmouth, Woodsville and 
Manchester also have machines with which 
to carry their messages to the people. 

The churches of all denominations are 
working together and busily preparing for 
the preaching mission which takes place 
in November. Bishop John T. Dallas of 
the Episcopal Church is chairman of the 
committee having the matter in charge. 
Several meetings of the committee have 
been held and the ministers of many com- 
munities are organizing themselves in 
preparation for the important event. We 
are looking for deep and far reaching 
spiritual results. 

Mr. Stanley Rawson and his bride are 
spending the summer in Nottingham, where 
Mr. Rawson is serving as summer pastor. 

Mr. Edward Lewis is serving the Kings- 
ton church. Living in Plaistow, he goes 
to Kingston each Sunday and holds ser- 
vices. The Superintendent has heard 
nothing but good words regarding his 
work there. 

Arthur A. Blair. 


and Interests 


church was placed with the Convention in 
trust. Three members were received into 
membership on Holy Thursday, and two 
children were christened on Children’s 
Sunday. The pastor is spending the 
summer at his farm, Casa Loma, Lemp- 
ster, N. H. 

Southbridge.—E. Christian Westphalen, 
student-pastor. During July and August, 
when this church is closed, the pastor is 
laboring for the Congregationalists in three 
churches in adjoining towns in Pennsyl- 
vania. He is directing a two weeks’ va- 
cation school in each place, directing a 
choir in each of two of the towns, coaching 
a three-act play in one town, organizing a 
Boy Scout troup, organizing two young 
people’s groups, making a religious census 
in one of the towns, and preaching twice 
(sometimes three times) each Sunday. 
His summer work will close on Aug. 31. 
This church will reopen on Sept. 12. In 
order to give Mr. Westphalen the rest 
of two Sundays before beginning his new 
season’s work here, the State Superintend- 
ent, Dr. Coons, will take the opening 
service on Sept. 12. 


New York 


Washington Heights.—Rev. C. J. Harris, 
pastor. Camp Wamego opened July 1 
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with the largest number of children for 
many years. While campers are limited 
to fifty, this year the number will reach 
sixty-five, with a faculty of fifteen and 
eight assistants. Wamego is an important 
part of the church work, and non-commer- 
cial. The minimum cost of a season is 
$3,500, which the pastor has raised. Each 
year new church members come in through 
the camp. This year four new families 
have come, including a family in New 
Jersey across the bridge. Sunday services 
in camp are popular with the mountain 
people. This year a Bible class will be 
held Sunday afternoons before the public 
services, led by Mrs. W. J. Nehls, the 
Sunday school superintendent of the 
church and head of all girls’ work. Regu- 
lar services follow, and the attendance is 
never under seventy-five. On Sunday, 
July 25, a special service will be held, when 
two mountain families will join the church 
and a christening will be held for their 
children. 
Ohio 

Milford.—Rev. Harriet Druley, pastor. 
Children’s Sunday was observed June 13, 
with appropriate services. One child was 
christened. Two young people and the 
secretary of the church school and the 
minister represented this church at the 
recent State Convention. At that conven- 
tion Miss Druley was re-elected to the 
office of secretary-treasurer of the state 
Church School Association and elected 
secretary of the Ohio Universalist Con- 
vention. As a result of these elections, 
Miss Druley has resigned as minister of 
Milford church, to take effect July 31, and 
the resignation has been accepted “‘re- 
gretfully.”” Miss Druley felt the need of 
caring for her own health but did not wish 
to give up all her church activities. She 
will continue to serve in any capacity 
poassible, and will live in Milford with her 
mother. 

Vermont 


Concord.—Rev. G. H. Lewis, pastor. 
Fourteen children were christened June 
13, besides the baptism of a young woman 
at her home May 28. Memorial service 
was heid in this church May 30, and Mr. 
Lewis gave the Memorial Day oration in 
the town hall, on ‘‘Why Should We Re- 
member?” He preached the memorial 
sermon for the I. O. O. F. and Rebekahs 
June 6 and the baccalaureate sermon for 
the high school graduating class that eve- 
ning. 

* * 


INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


Certain developments of importance 
have occurred since the last announce- 
ment. 

Dwight H. Allen (I. W. A. 1935) has 
found it possible to attend the third ses- 
sion and to resume the activities in which 
he so materially assisted two years ago. 
It is probable that his wife, Stella Allen, 
will also be able to attend. 

It is now definitely assured that there 


will be an exhibition of pamphlets and 
other material issued by international or- 
ganizations somewhat along the lines of 
1936 but broader in scope. 

The new board of editors for Shifting 
Sands will probably include Mrs. Carol T. 
Restall, Mr. and Mrs. Dwight H. Allen, 
and Mrs. Robert M. Rice. 

During the third session Dwight H. 
Allen will repeat, with amplifications, his 
talk on the use of current pamphlets and 
periodical material by churches and or- 
ganizations. It will probably be remem- 
bered that this special conference was a 
“request feature’”’ of the first session and 
it will doubtless be as eagerly looked for- 
ward to now as then. 

A.I.A. 


* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Russell H. Stafford is minister of 
the Old South Church, Boston, Mass. 

Alton Whitford and Thelma Allen are 
young people in the Universalist church 
in Saugus, Mass. 

Dr. Harold E. B. Speight is dean of men 
at Swarthmore College. 

Dr. Herbert E. Benton is minister of 
the Church of the Messiah, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Rev. Edward Day is a retired Unitarian 
minister, living in San Antonio, Texas, 
and a noted Hebrew scholar. 

Dr. Alva W. Taylor is the educational 
director for the Save the Children fund. 

Neil G. Melone graduated from Har- 
vard this year and has been awarded a 
scholarship to study at Oxford, England, 
next year. 

Charles T. Greene is president of the 
Unitarian society at Ridgewood, N. J. 

Rev. Hugh Stevenson Tigner recently 
resigned the pastorate of the Universalist 
church at Middletown, N. Y., and ac- 
cepted a call to the Universalist church at 
Canton, N. Y. 


* * 


CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 


1937 
Previously reported ..ic. -ccacieet > 1,032 
DHeshequiny, Paw yes cceree «td ales 17 
SAMOre Contes were ena te me 6 
BET gees Nien Mrcretr oy e.ce Wy Meate tes  fovels 6 
Stal GCLEROL ORV Ged iy Acacst ae oy eesieies ane 1 
OUT H in emrate svatare tone et cles 1,062 

* * 


PRESENTED TO THE BEARDS 
HOLLOW CHURCH 


Mrs. William H. McGlauflin of Wash- 
ington, D. C., widow of the General Super- 
intendent, has just presented a beautiful 
communion set and christening bowl to 
the Beards Hollow Church, of which 
Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., is the acting 
pastor. 

Mrs. McGlauflin, who is an artist as well 
as an art editor, was greatly impressed by 
the church and its rural setting on a recent 


visit there, and is interested in the services: 
held there every summer in August. 
* * 


CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 221. Sheshequin,. 


Pa., 18. Standing Stone, Pa., 2. To- 
wanda, Pa.,.o.. Perry, Noe’. 4.0) Lotal, 
250. 


* * 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


“An Observing Motorist Thinks On 
Religion,’”’ was the subject of a good ser- 
mon by Rev. Arthur A. Blair of Nashua 
N. H., Sunday July 4. The service was 
very well attended for one at a time when 
no institutes were in session. Mrs. Evelyn 
Colcord played the organ and Burton 
Witham, Sr., assisted in ushering. 

Mr. Blair was accompanied from Nashua. 
by Mrs. Blair, Lucile Merrill and Howard 
Daniels. 

Dr. Clarence R. Skinner will preach at. 
eleven a. m. (D. S. T.) Sunday, July 25. 
His sermon topic is, ‘“‘The Kingdom of 
Means, the Kingdom of Ends, the Kingdom 
of God.” 

There was a good increase in the number 
of delegates to the Young People’s In- 
stitute which began last Saturday as 
compared with last year. The story of this 
and the succeeding institutes will be spe— 
cially written up and therefore details will 
be omitted from these notes. 

When these notes were written, July 15,. 
the number of delegates to the Religious 
Education Institute had reached ninety- 
five, with prospects of climbing farther. 
This is a greater number than since 1931. 

The rules for the photo contest have 
been mimeographed and copies placed on 
the bulletin boards. 

A large bulletin board for the Quillen 
lobby will be a helpful facility during the 
schools this summer. 

Mrs. Eleanor Huckman of St. Louis, 
Mo., and Mrs. Louise Inman of Foxboro,, 
Mass., are helping Mrs. Harold Hamilton 
with plans for the birthday party. 

Rey. and Mrs. Oluf Tandberg were re- 
cent visitors. 

Garage space, if wanted, should be re- 
quested when making room reservation. 
All the stalls have been reserved Aug. 7-14. 

The fireplace is now equipped with a 
fine new fire screen, shovel, and triton made 
at the McKinley High School in Washing- 
ton, D. C.—the gift of Dr. Frank W. Bal- 
lou. 

A further embellishment for the fire- 
place would be a weather instrument, a 
combination barometer, thermometer and 
hygrometer. 

Dr. George W. Penniman will celebrate 
his eightieth birthday on July 29. 

Mrs. Martha S. Watson of East Boston, 
Mass., and Mrs. Herbert R. Holbrook 
and her daughter Peggy have joined the 
colony of campers. Rey. and Mrs. George 
W. Sias of Turner Center, Me., will camp 
during church school week with several 
delegates from his church. 
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Mrs. Nelson reports a steady increase 
in the Birthday Fund. While keeping the 
total a close secret she is confident that 
last year’s figure will be exceeded. Con- 
tributions should be mailed to her at the 
Quillen in time for the annual Birthday 
Party Aug. 12. 

Dr. Andrews is shortly to announce an 
interesting event for I. W. A. week, which 
will add to the enjoyment of the social 
side of his program. 


Notices 
UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 


Notice of Proposed Amendments to the Laws 
of Fellowship, Government and Discipline 


Notice is hereby given that the following amend- 
ments to the Laws of Fellowship, Government and 
Discipline of the Universalist General Convention will 
be presented at the session to be held in Chicago, 
October 20-22, 1937, it being understood that where 
no changes are suggested these Laws shall remain 
-as at present: 


Article I—Line 10 

Change “‘shall’”’ to “may.”? This makes action by 
the Fellowship Committee permissive—not obliga- 
‘tory, as at present. 


Article II—Section 1 

Change last sentence to read as follows: “The Sec- 
retary of the General Convention shall be ex officio 
a member and the Secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee of Fellowship.” 


Article II—Section 4 

Amend so the Section would read as follows: 

4. In addition to the powers enumerated in Sec- 
tion 3 of this Article, the Central Committee of 
Fellowship shall have power: 

(a) To exercise original jurisdiction over parishes, 
«clergymen and licentiates not within the jurisdiction 
of any State Convention. 

(b) To withdraw fellowship from any State 
Convention which does not fulfill the requirements 
-of the Laws of Organization for the Universalist 
Church, or which violates the Laws of Fellowship, 
Government and Discipline. 

Renumber present sub-sections b, ¢, d, e, f to sub- 
sections, c, d, e, f, g. 

Amend present sub-section ‘‘f” by adding after the 
dast word, ‘‘exists,’”’ the following: ‘‘and to authorize 
the official list of State Conventions in fellowship 
with the General Convention.” 

Amend by adding a new sub-section (h) to read as 
follows: 

(hk) To authorize the classification of ministers in 
fellowship under the following headings: 

1. Active. Those settled as ministers of Univer- 
‘salist churches or of federated churches in fellowship 
with some State or the General Convention, and 
those actively engaged in denominational service or 
.as officers or faculty members of theological schools. 

2. Affiliated. 'Those engaged in secular employ- 
ment but found useful as part time workers, or as 
occasional or emergency preachers. 

3. Retired. Those who after years of active ser- 
vice, as required by the pension laws of the Univer- 
‘salist General Convention for pension eligibility, or 
who for reasons of advanced years and conditions 
of health, have retired from active pastorates. 

4. Associate. Those who though in fellowship 
with this Convention are engaged in the service of 
-other denominations or churches not in Universalist 
‘fellowship. 


Article II—Section 7 

Amend so that the section will read as follows: 

7. “If at any proceedings instituted under these 
tules it should be manifestly improper for any mem- 
ber or members of a committee of fellowship to act 
therein by reason of relationship to any of the par- 
‘ties concerned, or from any other cause whatsoever, 
then the Executive Committee of the State Conven- 
‘tion, or the Board of Trustees of the General Con- 
~vention, as the case may require, shall appoint in 
wlace of the person or persons thus ineligible one or 


more disinterested persons, who shall, for the pur- 
poses of the particular case, act with the remaining 
members thereof, or in lieu of the regular commit- 
tee if all the members are disqualified as above.” 


Article I1I—Section 1 

Amend to read as follows; 

1. “Any State Convention, organized in accord- 
ance with the laws of the General Convention, and 
applying at any session, may be admitted to fellow- 
ship by vote of the Convention. Any parish, or- 
ganized in accordance with the laws of the General 
Convention, applying to the Convention having ju- 
risdiction, may, on recommendation of its committee 
of fellowship, be admitted to fellowship by vote of 
the Convention in session, or in the interim between 
Conventions by the Board of Trustees of said Con- 
vention.” i 

Note: There is now no provision for admission 
to fellowship of parishes outside the jurisdiction of a 
State Convention. Furthermore, in the case of the 
General Convention, which meets only every two 
years, delay would be saved by having the Central 
Committee of Fellowship authorized to grant fel- 
lowship to a parish between sessions of the Conven- 
tion. This would not be so important with State 
Conventions, which meet every year. 


Article I1I—Section 2 

Amend to read as follows: 

2. “All denominational bodies existing in any 
state, and all clergymen and licentiates resident 
therein, shall be subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Convention of that state’’-—the rest of the section to 
remain as is. 


Article I1I—Section 3 

Amend so that it will read as follows: 

3. “Upon the removal of any clergyman or licen- 
tiate in fellowship from one state to another he shall 
send notice of such change to the Committee of 
Fellowship having jurisdiction, which Committee 
shall forward to the Fellowship Committee in the 
new jurisdiction a letter of transfer of such clergyman 
or licentiate, of which action advice shall be given 
him. The letter shall be signed by at least a ma- 
jority of the members of the committee that issues it, 
and any member not signing it shall, at the request 
of the committee receiving it, state his reason for 
not doing so. If the latter committee shall be satis- 
fied of his worthiness, it shall grant the said clergy- 
man or licentiate the Fellowship of the State Con- 
vention, or the General Convention, as the case 
may be, and unless charges are pending, such action 
shall not be delayed beyond one year. A letter of 
transfer shall not affect the relationship of a clergy- 
man or licentiate to the Convention by which it was 
issued until fellowship shall have been granted to 
him by another Convention. And the committee 
accepting a letter of transfer shall give notice of its 
acceptance both to the committee which issued it and 
to the person affected by it.’’ 


Article II1I—Section 4 

Amend to read as follows: 

4, ‘No letter of transfer shall be issued to a clergy- 
man or licentiate if charges have been preferred or 
are pending against him, or if any member of the 
Committee having jurisdiction shall know anything 
to affect his standing at the time, which seems suf- 
ficient ground for charge against him. But unless 
charges shall have been preferred in due form transfer 
shall not be withheld for more than a year from the 
time of his removal.” 


Article I1I—Section 5 

Amend to read as follows: 

5. “Any ordained clergyman never before in Uni- 
versalist fellowship who desires admission thereto 
shall present his written application to the committee 
of fellowship having jurisdiction, stating his personal 
faith, ecclesiastical experience, and reasons for seek- 
ing the fellowship of the Universalist Church.” 

The rest of the section as at present. 

Article III 

Add as Section 6 present Article IV, Section 3. 
Article III 

Add as Section 7 present Article IV, Section 5. 
Article IV—Section 1 

Amend to read as follows: 

1. Fellowship may be withdrawn by the Fellowship 


Committee having jurisdiction for violation of or 
non-compliance with the conditions on which it is 
given, or for the causes following, viz.: 

i. From a State Convention. 

(a) For not having at least four active parishes in 
fellowship or otherwise not fulfilling the Laws of 
Organization for the Universalist Church or for violat- 
ing the Laws of Fellowship, Government and Dis- 
cipline. 

ii. From a Parish. 

(a) For settling as pastor a clergyman not in fel- 
lowship or who has been refused fellowship, or who 
has been disfellowshiped, except as provided in Sec- 
tion 6 of Article TIT. 

(b) For neglecting for the period of two consecu- 
tive years to support regular public worship. 

iii. From a Clergyman. 

(a) Same as at present. 

Add paragraph (e) 

(e) For the good of the service, without charges and 
trial, provided that such action shall be taken only 
on unanimous agreement of the State Fellowship 
Committee having jurisdiction and with the unani- 
mous agreement of the Central Fellowship Commit- 
tee. In cases under the direct jurisdiction of the 
Central Fellowship Committee, such action must be 
by unanimous agreement of the Committee with the 
approval of the Board of Trustees of the General 
Convention. 


Article 1V—Section 2 

Amend to read as follows: 

2. “Any clergyman desiring to withdraw from 
fellowship and giving written notice thereof to the 
Committee of Fellowship having jurisdiction shall, 
if no charges be pending or preferred against him, be 
entitled to a certificate of good standing, provided 
that no reason be known by said Committee why 
such a letter should be withheld, and notice of such 
action shall be duly published by the Committee.” 


Article IV 

Amend by transferring Sections 3 and 5 to Article 
III, renumbering them as necessary. Inasmuch as 
these deal with the admission of men to fellowship, 
they should not be included in the section which deals 
with withdrawal of fellowship. 


Article IV—Section 4 

Omit entirely. The only change this omission 
would make would be to make obligatory a probation- 
ary year for all men of other fellowships who apply 
for our fellowship. For example, your committee 
finds that other denominations require this of our 
men, so it seems wise to omit this provision, letting 
this item be covered by Article III, Section 5, of the 
present laws. 


Article V—Section 1 

Amend beginning in line 4, after the word “fel- 
lowship,” by omitting all beginning with the word 
“of”? and ending with “fas the case may be”’ in line 7, 
by inserting the words “having jurisdiction.” The 
rest of the section to remain as at present. 


Article VI—Section 1 

Amend so it will read: 

1. “Letters of license, intended to be preliminary 
to ordination, for the term of one year, subject to 
revocation, authorizing such licentiates to preach, 
but not to administer any Christian ordinance, may 
be granted by the Committee of Fellowship having 
jurisdiction to such candidates as, on due examina- 
tion, may be deemed worthy, provided they shall file 
with the committee a certificate of membership in 
some Universalist church, and their assent to the 
faith of the Universalist Church.”’ 


Article VI—Section 2 

Amend Line 6 so it will read as follows: ‘‘some Uni- 
versalist minister in good standing, shall unite in a 
letter requesting the” 


Article VI—Section 3 

Substitute the following as a new Section 3: 

3. “In cases where circumstances may make it 
inconvenient or impracticable for a Committee of 
Fellowship to conduct directly an examination of a 
candidate for license, the Committee may appoint a 
special commission for that purpose, which shall re- 
port its findings and recommendations, on which the 
Committee may act.” 
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Article VI—Section 4 

Omit present Section 3 and make new Section 4 
read as follows: 

4. “Licenses under this Article shall be issued only 
to residents of the jurisdiction granting them, but 
they may be transferred upon the removal of the li- 
centiate to another jurisdiction, and shall remain in 
effect if the transfer be accepted by the Committee 
of Fellowship of the new jurisdiction. All licentiates 
shall, for purposes of representation, be regarded as 
laymen and therefore not eligible as clerical delegates. 


Article VII—Section 1 

Line 3, change ‘‘a Committee of Fellowship’”’ to 
“the Committee of Fellowship.” 

Lines 13 and 14, change to read as follows: “‘spirit 
of the Universalist faith, the intellectual equipment, 
and the personal and spiritual qualities which give 
promise of useful service in the ministry.” 

The rest of the section to remain as at present. 


Article VII—Section 3 
Line 7, change “a Committee”’ to “the Committee.” 


Article VIII—Section 6 

Line 6, omit the word ‘‘suspend”’ so that the line 
will read: ‘Committee to acquit, admonish or with- 
draw Fellowship.” 


No amendments are suggested for the rest of the 
laws, namely: Articles VIII to XIII inclusive, these 
to remain as at present. 

Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 
1% 


UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 


Notice of Proposed Amendment to the By-Laws 

Notice is hereby given that an amendment to the 
By-Laws of the Universalist General Convention 
proposed by Rev. Harry Adams Hersey at the Con- 
vention of 1935 will be presented at the session to be 
held in Chicago, October 20-22, as follows: 

To amend Article VII, Section 3, by substituting for 
the words “‘shall be invested and expended” the words 
“may be invested or expended” so that the section 
shall read: ‘3. All property or monies which may 
come into the possession of the Convention and for 
which no specific designation has been made may be 
invested or expended at the discretion of the Con- 
vention or by the Board of Trustees when the Con- 
vention is not in session.” 

Roger F. Eiz, Secretary. 
+ * 
MURRAY GROVE 


On Aug. 20 and 21 the Murray Grove Association 
will hold its annual fair in the Ballou House at Mur- 
ray Grove. 

The proceeds of the fair go to cover a major por- 
tion of fixed charges, taxes and insurance, and it is 
sincerely hoped that all members and friends will be 
as generous as in the past. 

Any contributions or salable articles will be 
greatly appreciated by the chairman of the fair 
committee, Mrs. G. Wilmer Suplee, 3216 North 
17th Street, Philadelphia. 

After July 31 address care Murray Grove House, 
Forked River, N. J. 

The Birthday Party will be held Aug. 28, and con- 
tributions should be sent to Miss Irene H. Douglass, 
281 Henry St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

cg Oh 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S CHRISTIAN UNION OF 
THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
Official Call 

The 49th annual convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of the Universalist Church, Inc., 
will be held at Turkey Run State Park, Indiana, from 
August 24 to 27, inclusive, for the transaction of any 
business that may legally come before it and to act 
upon the following proposed amendments to the 
Constitution: 

To amend Article IV, Section 2-a, by inserting 
after the word “officers” the words “and trustees;”’ 
and by striking out the word “annual” and inserting 
in its place the word “biennial.” 

To amend Article IV, Section 2-b, by inserting 
after the word “officer” the words “‘or trustee except 
the Secretary and the Treasurer,” and by striking 
out the word “three” and inserting in its place the 
word “two.”’ 

To amend Article IV by striking out in its entirety, 
Section 3. 
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To amend Article IV, Section 4, by striking out 
the phrase, “June first for the ensuing term,”’ and in- 
serting in its place the phrase, ‘‘the first day of June 
next preceding the biennial convention.” 

To amend Article V, Section 1, by striking out the 
words ‘‘annual conventions” and inserting in their 
place the phrase, “‘regular meetings every two years 
beginning in 1987;’’ and by striking out after the 
words “‘but, if no,” the word “annual” and inserting 
in its place the word “regular,”’ and by striking out 
after the words, “shall be called to be held as afore- 
said the,’’ the word “annual” and inserting in its 
palce the word “regular.” 

To amend Article V, Section 4, by striking out the 
words ‘“‘annual conventions” and inserting in their 
place the words “regular meetings.” 

William E. Gardner, Secretary. 
oe 
FERRY BEACH PARK ASSOCIATION 
Annual Meeting 

The first annual meeting of the Ferry Beach Park 
Association of the Universalist Church (incorpo- 
rated August 25, 1936) will be held Monday, August 
9, at 1.30 p.m.,in the Quillen, Saco, Maine, to hear 
reports, elect officers and directors, and take action 
on any matters that may legally come before it. 

Ernest E. Sodergren, 
Clerk of the Corporation. 
Pye 
REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Dr. 
W. H. Maepherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WICC, Every Wednesday, 10 p.m. Connecticut 
State Convention. Rev. H. H. Niles in charge. 

WSPR, Springfield, Mass. 10.50 a. m. every Sun- 
day, except July and August. Church of the Unity. 
Dr. Owen Whitman Eames. 1140 kilocycles. 

WTRC, Elkart, Ind. Every Sunday 11 to 12 a. m. 
Friday 1.15 to 1.80 p. m. C. S. T. All Souls Univer- 
salist Church. Rev, A. Lyman Booth, 1310 kilo- 
eycles. 


ALFRED M. BELL 
CHURCH and MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


WINDOWS REPAIRED 


ORGANS, PEWS, DECORATING, TABLETS 
129 Hawthorne Street - - - Malden, Mass. 
Formerly of Boston 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
8t., Boston. 


For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


7 The Conveniently Located 
BIBLE STORE 


Complete Line at Every Price 
Send for catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 
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Educational 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


GEORGE S. MILLER 
ACTING PRESIDENT 


The School of Liberal Arts 
Jackson College for Women 


The Engineering School 
The Graduate School 


The Crane Theological School 
and, in Boston 


The Medical and Dental School 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D., 


President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees 


of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M.A., LL.D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D.D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 
Courses leading to the Degree of LL.B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 
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Crackling 


His wife had gone to visit her mother, 
and had telephoned that she would not 
be returning until morning. 

When she got back she said to her hus- 
band, ‘You managed to find something 
to eat last night, didn’t you, dear?” 

“Oh, yes,” he replied cheerily. “I had 
the steak that was in the pantry and fried 
it with some onions I found in the cellar.” 

“Onions!”’ she gasped. “Darling, you’ve 
eaten my bulbs!’’—Eachange. 

* * 

Graduate: ‘Professor, I have made 
some money and I want to do something 
for my old college. I don’t remember 
what studies I excelled in.”’ 

Professor: “In my classes you slept 
most of the time.”’ 

Graduate: ‘Fine. I’ll endow a dormi- 
tory.’’-—Exchange. 

ok * 

“Please sir,’’ said the clerk, “I’d like to 
have next week off if it is convenient.” 

“Oh, you would?” said his employer. 
**May I ask what for?”’ 

“Well, my young lady is going on her 
honeymoon, and I’d like to go with her.””— 
Tid-Bits. 

* * 

Employer: ‘Know anything about 
cars?” 

Applicant: ‘Been mixed up with them 
a bit.” 

Employer: ‘“‘Mechanic?”’ 

Applicant: “‘No; pedestrian.’”’—Hx- 
change. 

* ao 

John Barrymore announces a national 
tour in ““Hamlet.’”’ We are told that the 
recent improvements in the new model 
Hamlets make it possible to cover a lot of 
mileage in a comparatively short time.— 
C. H.T.in Kansas City Star. 

* * 

Teacher: ‘‘Robert, give me an example 
of returning good for evil.’ 

Bobby: ‘‘We shouldn’t try to kill time 
just because we know time is going to kill 
us.”’—Exchange. 

* ok 

A bill has been introduced in Congress 
to permit the mailing of manuscripts as 
third-class matter. And even this classi- 
fication would be highly flattering to most 
of them.—Troy (N. Y.) Record. 

* * 

One thing for which to be thankful. 
No one has written a song about the 
Supreme Court.—Carey Williams in the 
Greensboro (Ga.) Herald-Journal. 

* ok 


The Florida Legislature, having legalized 
slot-machines at the last session, now 
declares possession of one a felony.— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 

* * 

In Chicago a man was arrested for rid- 
ing a bicycle while drunk. There are a 
lot of talented people in Chicago.—Wash- 
ington Post. 


Antiphonal 
Readings... 


/” Free Worship «citation 


Great Literature Used to Evoke a Religious Mood 


“T congratulate you on the splendid collection, 
Antiphonal Readings for Free Worship. It 
is time our Protestant Church turned to such a col- 
lection for the enrichment of the worship services. 
While of course I would not deny that the Psalms 
and certain other portions of the Scripture have a 
beauty and vitality which we can ill afford to lose, 
I am conscious also of the limitations of such ma- 
terial for purposes of modern inspiration. Your 
own selection from the treasures of all ages supplies 
a real need, and the valuable indexes give the book 
a flexibility of use which doubles its value.” 

—Frof. Albert E. Bailey, author of “The 
Gospel in Art,” “The Use of Art in 
Religious Education,’ ‘Religion in Art 
Series,’ “The Life of Christ,’ “Christ 
in Recent Art.’”? Chicago Theological 
Seminary, Chicago. 
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In lots of 25, 90 cents 50 or more, 75 cents 
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